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Paddling up the Ireng River. 


Up the Wild Green Yonder 


A Botanical Expedition to Mt. Wokomung, Guyana 


‘ma field biologist so I was lucky 
to line up a job in Guyana after a 
year of freelance adventuring in 
the New World tropics. 
I'll be collecting plants in the 
remote hinterlands and shipping 
them back to specialists at institutions 
world-wide. There, they'll be classified, 
analyzed and eventually form part of a 
data base on neotropical flora. It's hoped 
my work will also strengthen conserva- 
tion efforts. 

Guyana’s 83,000 sq. miles of virgin 
forests, savannas, mountains, and rivers 
is virtually without roads . After a year of 
botanizing deep ‘‘in the bush,”’ I’ve just 
begun to sample the country’s little-ex- 
plored terrain. 


by Terry Henkel 


I've been working in the Pakaraima 
Mountains that extend from southeast- 
ern Venezuelainto thenorthern Territorio 
Roraima, Brazil, and into west central 
Guyana. The plateaus and pinnacles of 
the Pakaraimas form the eastern subre- 
gion of the botanically rich Guayana 
Highlands, an area best known for the 
massive sandstone table mountains, or 
“‘tepuis,”” of southeastern Venezuela. 
Here are found many plant species that 
grow nowhere else (“‘endemics’’). The 
same holds true for the Guyanese 
Pakaraimas that cover a smaller area 
than the Venezuelan tepuis, but which 
are also exceptionally rich in endemic 
plants, brought to light by the few previ- 
ous botanical expeditions. 


After first reaching the summit of Mt. 
Ayanganna (Guyana’s highest moun- 
tain at 2230m) in 1992, I explored Mt. 
Wokomung in the upper Ireng River 
watershed near Brazil. Here the bizarrely 
eroded plateaus and pinnacles, some 
reaching 1800m in elevation, have rarely 
been seen by outsiders. Except for pilots 
who remember a plane crash in this area 
years ago, few people in Guyana even 
know the mountain exists. I am attracted 
to the remoteness of the region. It means 
that in all likelihood, our team of three 
will find new and rare plant species. 

With this in mind, Mimi Mei Lin 
Chin of Singapore, Will Ryan of Talla- 
hassee, Florida and I begin preparations 
for anextensive expeditionto Wokomung 
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that will last from January to March, 
1993. Our plans call for approaching the 
mountain from the unexplored western 
flank. We will collect plants as we go 
along and at various elevations as we 
climb the mountain, and, of course, any 
additional specimens we find on the sum- 
mit. 

In Georgetown, preparations for our 
expedition have dragged on. But by 
January 11, we're ready. We board our 
heavily-loaded Cessna and take off for 
Cipo, a small settlement which will be 
our permanent base camp as we head out 
along the Ireng River on the Brazilian 
frontier. 

We begin collecting plants around 
Cipo.Then with the help of Leonard 
Williams, we begin lining up guides and 
porters from among the Patamona Indi- 
ans. I know Leonard , a local tribesman, 
from the time he acted as my guide on an 
earlier trek several years before. He will 
be our interpreter. 

First ofall, itis necessary to determine 
which of several peaks is actually 
““Wokomung.”’ No one seems to know 
the answer with any certainty and even- 
tually we decide to act on the advice of 
Pedro Joseph, an elder among the Indi- 
ans. Pedro Joseph tells us he knows 
Wokomung from hunting forays that oc- 
casionally took him to the upper Yuarka 
River, a tributary of the Ireng. This river 
has its source on Wokomung’s western 
slope. All in all, it seems logical to head 
up the Yuarka and this view is supported 


by the Indians, though, I should note, 
none of them has ever been in the higher 
elevations. 

So, with all our supplies in hand, and 
with our guides assuring us they could 
find the mountain and get us to the top, 
we head into ‘‘terra incognita.”’ 

Our convoy, three loaded canoes, 
leaves Cipo, heading toward the Ireng 
River. Our route winds through spacious 
mountain savannas, on into the forest, 
past occasional Indian settlements dot- 
ting the shoreline. We stay one night near 
Waipa Village and then trudge on to 
Kopinang, another village, where addi- 
tional supplies have been dropped off 
earlier by bush plane. The imposing wall 
of Kopinang Mountain shadows us to the 
north. Wokomung lies hidden beyond. 

Paddling up the Ireng, we enter the 
upper watershed, encountering, as we 
go, increasing rapids. Steep sandstone 
walls enclose the valley, broken by occa- 
sional waterfalls, glittering amidst the 
dark green vegetation. Cliffs rise to 1500 
m to form the western flank of Mt. 
Morakabang. Here the robust legume 
Mora excelsa \uxuriates on narrow wa- 
terside terraces. The river is wine-col- 
ored, almost completely free of sediment. 
Weare inclassic ‘‘black water’’ country. 

At the mouth ofthe Yuarka River, our 
convoy turns east into a navigable tribu- 
tary that will lead us to Wokomung. 
When wecan go no further, we beach our 
canoes and head out on foot, establishing 
our first collection camp on Suruwabaru 


Creek, some 750m in elevation. Cool 
water rushes down the steep mountain 
slopes, crashing recklessly through large 
sandstone talus. The whole scene re- 
minds me of a forgotten valley in the 
Appalachian mountains, with the mist 
caused by the moving water adding an 
ethereal air. 

Surrounded by primary forest on ev- 
ery side, I note the many sand mora 
(Dicymbe altsonii). This magnificent tree 
thrives all along Wokomung’s slopes at 
some 600-900m elevation. Some trees 
have trunks 1-2m in diameter. These are 
often split into two to five secondary 
trunks, each about one-half meter in 
diameter. These, in turn, support an up- 
per canopy 35-45m overhead. There are 
many other hardwoods, but sand mora is 
clearly the most common species, grow- 
ing in massive groves that rise to forma 
vast citadel over the creek. If any scene 
rivals that of Humboldt’s Orinoco draw- 
ings of gargantuan, thickly limbed, epi- 
phyte-laden trees arched over primeval 
waters, it is this. ; 

While our guides blaze a trail up the 
mountain, Mimi, Will and I begin col- 
lecting. Looking for fertile plants (those 
with flowers and/or fruits), weare quickly 
overwhelmed by the botanical abundance 
and diversity that includes many showy 
shrubs of the Rubiaceae and Mela- 
stomataceae, two widespread families of 
woody tropical plants. Epiphytic orchids, 
bromeliads, and aroids clump together in 
dense communities on the larger tree 
limbs. Creekside depressions are choked 
with a resplendent orange bracted 
Heliconia, wild ginger and large tree 
ferns. 

One of the younger Indians runs up, 
hisarms filled to overflowing with purple 
flowers. Grinning and clearly infected 
by our enthusiasm, he has decided to join 
the fun. 

““Wow. Awesome,”’ I exclaim, well 
knowing that he understands little of 
what I'm saying. I then show him how to 
cuta longer sample, roughly the length of 
my forearm. 

“*And make sure he knows we need 5- 
10 branches of each kind, too,’’ adds 
Mimi. 


Will collecting on the Suruwabaru, 
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We collect duplicates of each species. 
These will be examined by various bota- 
nists, eventually filling herbarium cabi- 
nets around the world. Even so, our 
impact on the forest is slight. We only 
remove a small number of each plant we 
collect. 

It's easy to teach Indians to collect. 
They have an exceedingly keen eye for 
the elusive splashes of color which signal 
a flower or fruit in what, at first, seems 
a uniform wall of green. On the other 
hand, explaining ‘‘why’’ we are collect- 
ing is far more difficult. Why people in 
far off lands would want to look at plants 
from their forest is, to them, incompre- 
hensible. I come up with various expla- 
nations, which Leonard interprets. ‘*We 
collect plants to save the forest.’’ (As an 
explanation, not too good). ““To discover 
new medicines (Somewhat better, given 
the Indians’ vast herbal pharmacopeia). 
“*To document unknown flora.’’ (Not 


good at all), etc. 
Faced with blank 
stares, finally I hit 
upon a totally com- 
prehensible expla- 
nation. ‘‘Somebody 
is paying me to do 
it,’’ I say. Like 
magic, this explana- 
tion is greeted with 
knowing laughter 
and vigorous nods 
of approval. 

Over three days 
on the Suruwabaru, 
we collect a great 
variety of plants, 
which I've not seen 
before in Guyana. 
Tropical montane 
forests often abound 
in species and it ap- 
pears that Woko- 
mung will be no ex- 
ception. Excited at 
such prospects, we 
move our camp up 
Wokomung’s west- 
ern flank to Wusu- 
pubaru Creck, atiny 
headwater of the 
Suruwabaru. Our 
arduous ascent up 
the steep slopes is made easier by the 
high spirits of the Indians, who always 
find something to laugh about. 

We make camp at Wusupubaru 
(1200m) under nearly continual cloud 
cover andrain. Venturing forth to collect 
on the steep slopes, we come across many 
large boulders which have tumbled down 
from above. Frequent treefalls block our 
way. At this elevation, we start to see the 
different animals that generally live at 
higher altitudes -- icterid birds and sev- 
eral species of frogs Will and I have heard 
before on top of Auyantepui in Venezu- 
ela. Will also comes across the creature 
responsible for the large, moist earthen 
castings that frequently litter the trail -- 
a giant blue earthworm (0.75m long, 
5cm diameter) similar to one I once 
mistook for a reptile on Mt. Ayanganna. 

“Do you think it’s a new species?”’ I 
ask Will. ‘“‘It looks like that so-called 
‘legless lizard’ on Ayanganna.”’ 


“*These worms are found in high sand- 
stone areas. They are probably new to 
science,’’ Will speculates. He has seen 
themin Venezuela. *‘They are true earth- 
worms.’’ Surprisingly, the Indians are 
spooked by the worm, reluctant to even 
look at it and absolutely refusing to 
touch it. 

‘*He poison,’’ says Leonard, refer- 
ring to the worm. He utters this pro- 
nouncement amidst grumblings of sup- 
port from the others. ““You must wash 
your hands with hot water and soap.”” In 
the meantime Will has wrapped the worm 
around his neck. This gives rise to a 
chorus of groans. We measure and pho- 
tograph the odd creature, then let it go. 

Twelve hundred meters high in the 
forest, we find a great diversity of fertile 
plants, especially in the sun-rich gaps 
where trees have fallen over. Thrashing 
around just ouside our camp, I stumble 
across blooms and fruits everywhere. 
Will and Mimi are caught up in the 
excitement as we find species none of us 
has ever seen before. Among these are 
many kinds of ferns, melastomes similar 
to peculiarities seen on Mt. Ayanganna, 
several species of Ericaceae (heath fam- 
ily), rubiads, Cyclanthaceae (palm-like 
climbers), giant sedges and many other 
species we don't recognize. 

Everywhere the humus underfoot is 
thick -- black mouldering layers that host 
a considerable diversity of fungi. A my- 
cologist by training, I take a special 
interest in several species of boletes -- 
mushrooms which have pores instead of 
gills underneath the cap. In temperate 
forests these fungi form symbiotic rela- 
tionships with the roots of trees. Their 
presence here suggests a similar ecologi- 
cal role. 

For several days, we add to our collec- 
tions in this flourishing montane forest. 
Then, our work done, we follow the route 
hacked out by our Patamona guides along 
an old footpath used to reach Kopinang, 
another Patamona village. Then, crest- 
ing a saddle at 1500m, our guides turn 
northwest, working their way by intu- 
ition up along the ridgeline. 

This is truly terra incognita. 

‘“Have any of you come this way 
before?’ I ask Pedro Joseph. 

*“No, no... No outsiders come here. 
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Amerindianno come here, too. Too high, 
and we fear dragon,”’ he replies, matter- 
of-factly. 

The Patamona believe perilous beasts 
such as ‘“‘dragons,’’ giant eagles, and 
“‘warracabra’’ tigers inhabit moun- 
taintops, and all such beasts pose a 
mortal threat. Understandably, they 
rarely, if ever, venture this high. None- 
theless, our guides push on stoically, now 
and then pausing to light cigarettes to 
“‘smoke out’’ the monsters. 

At length, Pedro announces the sum- 
mit is now accessible. With that, our 
entire party moves out along -and up the 
northeast trail,to 1500m where the path 
becomes exceedingly steep. We are at the 
“summit foot.’’ From here, we 
must thread our way through nar- 
row openings between bus-sized 
boulders sheared off from the cliffs 
above and over thick layers of 
peat lashed together by a riotous 
tangle of roots. With every step 
the ground underncath turns into 
quagmire. Mimi and I slip and 
crawl, following Will and the 
surefooted Indians. 

As we near the summit, the 
trees are smaller. The canopy 
drops to a mere 5-10m. Thick 
mosses cover trunks and branches, 
and mist floats in the cool air. We 
are in cloud forest on the summit 
plateau. Ahead the slope evens 
out to a gradual rise, just as it 
appears on our aerial survey topo 
maps. 

We set up our summit camp. 
Every morning we wake shrouded 
ina thick, saturating mist which 
slowly gives way toperiodic down- 
pours. These continue until 
midafternoon. Then followsa few 
hours of brilliant, intermittent 
sunshine. Clear skies persist into 
the evening, but overnighta dense 
mist develops once again, condensing 
into droplets that rain down from the 
trees until dawn when this cycle, typical 
of mountains in the Guayana Highlands, 
begins anew. 

Our first foray takes us to the northern 
cliffs. Here, the cloud forest is a low, 
open, light-filled canopy, with mosses 
blanketing every surface. The understory 


is dense, nearly impenetrable, and the 
flora that seemed uniform at first, is 
greatly varied with trees and shrubs to- 
tally different from those found in the 
forests below. 

Still heading north through the cloud 
forest, the terrain rises in a series of low 
terraces from 1650 - 1750m. As we as- 
cend, the height of the plants generallly 
decreases. Soon we find ourselves among 
impressive thickets of bamboo. Several 
species of bamboo are endemic to the 
high Pakaraimas, I recall. Perhaps we 
have stumbled upon one of these rarities. 
This beautiful grass (Myriocladus sp.) 


Will documenting the great blue earthworm. 


sends shoots up to 5m. We find it in full 
bloom, laden with 1m long flower stalks. 

I shout to Will as we stumble over 
each other in the thickets. Bamboo is a 
remarkable plant. Some bamboos flower 
only once in thirty years. And whole 
populations become fertile simulta- 
neously, as if preprogrammed. We savor 
this moment of discovery. 


ME PR ees?) 


Toward the cliffs, the plants take on 
those unique characteristics found on the 
summits of tepuis. Indeed, genera in- 
dicative of the Guayana Highlands, such 
as Stegolepis, Weinmannia, Bonnetia, 
and Orectanthe, predominate. Will has 
spent many weeks foraging on Venezu- 
elan tepuis. He feels right at home. He's 
in a frenzy of collecting while Mimi and 
I push further on towards the cliffs. 

Atop the cliffs, the view is spectacu- 
lar. An afternoon sunshine bathes the 
scene with cumulus clouds marching 
like sentries across the sky. We can see 
the whole Yuarka watershed. 

To the west rises Mt. Kukuinang 
(1500+m), out of a small savanna. A 
plateau runs east from Kukuinang 
at 1000m. to Wokomung. We can 
clearly see the headwaters of the 
Yuarka with a line of small pla- 
teaus and pinnacles stretching to 
the northeast from Wokomung. 
The first of these is a sharp, co- 
lumnar pinnacle, covered in veg- 
etation except for its precipitous 
upper reaches. Just beyond rises 
what our Patamona guides call, 
“*Ayanganna,”’ although they are 
aware of thebigger “‘ Ayanganna’”’ 
to the north. 

““What does ‘Ayanganna’ 
mean?’’ I ask Pedro. 

“**Louse on back of dog’, or 
something like that,’’ he replies. 
Block-shaped ‘‘little Ayanganna”’ 
is, at 1800m, the highest point in 
the Wokomung range. Although 
I knew ofanother recent botanical 
expedition that reached the east- 
ern flank of ‘‘Little Ayanganna,”’ 
and christened it ‘‘Wokomung,”’ 
our guides nonetheless insist that 
the mountain on which we stand 
is the actual ‘‘Mt. Wokomung.”’ 

Wokomung’s mighty western 
flanks slope steadily down to form 


the eastern and southern headslopes of 


the Yuarka River. At higher elevations 
(1300m) we come across a stand of trees 
bedecked with brilliant yellow blossoms. 
Some emergent trees shoot up 10m. or 
more above the sea of leaves. All around 
us we hear the ringing call of bellbirds 
and a chorus of other birds, insects and 
amphibians. 
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Beyond the Yuarka valley we glimpse 
further spectacles. Pastthe Ireng River in 
the west rise the high Pakaraimas of 
Brazil. Far to the north, through the 
haze, we can make out the base of ‘‘big”’ 
Mt. Ayanganna, its upper reaches ob- 
scured by clouds. 

“*You know, Mimi,”’ I say, ““back in 
November when we were atop 
Ayanganna, I could see Wokomung. I 
couldn't wait to get there.”’ 

“I know,’’says Mimi, reaching for a 
flowering shrub dangerously close to the 
cliffs edge, ‘‘And now that we’re on 
Wokomung, we're already thinking of 
how to get back to Ayanganna.”’ 

We stay several days on the 
summit, scurrying around the dif- 
ficult terrain in our search for 
unique plants. Will, ever eager to 
go further, ventures deep into the 
interior of the plateau. There he 
comes upon a_ rather extensive 
mosaic of tepui-like terrain. Un- 
able to explore it thoroughly, we 
are already looking ahead to a 
return trip. 

Satisfied (at least for now) with 
what we've collected on the sum- 
mit, we climb down, stopping at 
Suruvabaru camp. For some time 
nowI've hada persistent fever and 
am feeling generally run down. 
But after a couple day's rest, I feel 
somewhat better. We continue 
down the Yuarka to Pedro Joseph's 
house. 

The houses of the Patamona on 
the upper Ireng are round, one- 
family structures with walls of 
wooden slats and roofs of thatch. 
A cloud of blue smoke rises from 
Pedro’s house which is surrounded 
by clusters of pepper bushes and 
fruit trees with colorful chickens 
running about. Up theslope, Pedro 
has planted his cassava and vegetable 
garden, a single hectare hacked out of 
primary forest. In front flows the swift, 
cool Yuarka, an endless source of sweet 
water. 

The Patamona are never short on hos- 
pitality. Petro Joseph's family invites us 
to a meal of cassava bread, pepperpot, 
and cassiri, a local beverage of fermented 


cassava . We barely finish one bowl of 
this refreshing drink when the woman of 
the house appears with a large calabash 
and generously refills our bowls. Chil- 
dren in hammocks strung at various lev- 
els giggle and peer at us through the hazy 
air, the firelight shining off their dark, 
inquisitive faces. 

Soon other food appears. The chil- 
dren snack on roasted, wild mushrooms 
while small, live fish from the Yuarka are 
skewered and shishkabobbed. 

A small boy excitedly holds out his 
hand. He's clutching a large cicada. 
Breaking off the head, he tosses the 
meaty morsel on the hot coals. After it 


Steglolpis, A genus unique to the Guyana 
Highlands, was collected from the summit. 


has sizzled for a few moments, he bites 
off a piece of the charred insect. The rest 
he offers to Will. 

“*Well, here’s your chance to bond 
with Indians, Willie,”’ I jest gleefully, 
“‘and remember, that bug’s got a lot 


more protein than the rice we’ve been 
eating.” 

“Okay, Pll go for it,’’ says Will, 
gamely. Unlike many outsiders, Will feels 
at home with the Indians. He takes a bite 
and announces, “‘It tastes pretty good.”’ 

Mimi and I observe Will's perfor- 
mance with awe. And there's more to 
come. Soon several children are happily 
teaching Mimi and me how to pry ter- 
mites out of the earthen floor -- spicy 
morsels they merrily pop into their 
mouths. 

Leaving Pedro’s house amidst 
goodbyes and promises of many gifts 
when we return in October , we set out for 
Kukuinang savanna. Pedro guides 
us along a trail he knows well 
from his hunting forays to the 
base of Mt. Kukuinang (1000m). 
Here, a flat savanna, nearly 500ha 
in area, is surrounded by forest. 
The flora is much like the savan- 
nas around Mt. Ayanganna and 
includes rare giant bromeliads 
(Brocchinia sp.), with fleshy ro- 
settes of leaves that rise to two 
meters. The leaf bases of these 
plants trap water. The Uftricu- 
lariahumboldtii, the world's larg- 
est “‘utric,’’ sends its roots into 
these resevoirs and shoots its 
purple flowerstalks up to 1m. 

I point one out to Will. ‘“Here’s 
~| U.humboldtii, our oldfriend from 

. Auyantepui.”’ 

“T’ve never seen them so 
large,’ marvels Will. ‘“They're 
much bigger than those on 
Auyan.’’ He’s already examin- 
ing the intricate flowers with his 
hand lens. Will never goes any- 
where without his hand lens. He 
even sleeps with it. Always ap- 
preciative of nature's intricate 
detail, he shows Mimi utric’s fine 
root-like bladders used to capture small 
aquatic animals. 

Still weakened from a bout with a 
mysterious fever, I leave to Will and 
Mimi the job of describing the plant 
specimens. It's important to keep records 
inthe field. Certain characteristics change 
over time. Flower color, for example, 
fades once the plant is dried. 
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Strange, I never thought that our first 
plant description would be U. humboldtii. 

Will holds forth, flower in hand: 
**.. . peduncles and sepals dark purple 
... Spur with acuminate purple margins 
pointing toward lip .. . lip lavender with 
purple networking over frontal two thirds 
... Skirt violet ...”’ 

“*Will, are you sure those sepals are 
purple? To me they look more lavender, 
like the lip,’’ says Mimi. 

“It’s hard to be sure without a color 
chart,”” replies Will. ‘‘Anyway, every- 
body sees colors a little different. . .what 
do you think, Terry?”’ 

At this point I have no opinion. I lie 
supine among the sedges, watching cu- 
muli billowing in the blue afternoon sky. 
U. umboldtii is a very complex flower, 
taking up an entire notebook page for a 
proper description. 

“Tm out of it. Give it your best shot, 
you two.”” 

With that, I roll 
over and get in a 
good hour's rest. 

We spend sev- 
eral days relaxing 
at Kukuinang, free, 
for a while, from 
organizing large 
meals and coming 
up with something 
for the porters to do. 
Wecollect ata slow, 
steady pace in this 
sublime, ancient 
wilderness. Then, 
towards the after- 
noon of our last day, 
collecting finished, 
we take a final look 


at the Wokomung mountains and think 


back over the several weeks we’ve en- 
joyed collecting in this enchanting place 
with its virgin forests, rugged peaks, and 
gracious people. At times like this, the 
very thought of returning to civilization 
with all its hustle and anxiety is nearly 
unbearable. 

“Well, take a long look at Little 
Ayanganna, Willow, cause we won't be 
back until the fall. Still, it's not all that 
long and we'll be up in the cloud forest 


again.” 


My words fail to console Will. ““The 
way I feel right now I'd just as soon not 
leave at all. The thought of going back to 
Georgetown in a week makes me shud- 
der. Georgetown may be laid back as far 
as cities go, and it's a far cry from the rat- 
race in the States, but this is where it’s at 
for me. We’ve gotta figure out a way to 
stay longer.”’ 


“Well, here’s your chance 
to bond with Indians, 
Willie,” I jest gleefully. 


“TY know how Will feels,’’ chimes in 
Mimi. ‘‘What would you say if, instead of 
going back to Georgetown right away, 
we trek across the interior to Kaieteur 


"Little Ayanganna" and the Wokomung chain 
from the summit. 


Falls. We could strike out for the coast 
from there. This would only take two or 
three weeks more and we could send the 
specimens back on the bushflight.’’ It is 
clear to me that she has been thinking a 
lot about this. 

The idea is appealing but I'm wary. 
For one thing, I've been on several previ- 
ousadventures with Mimi and Will. Every 
one started out with modest objectives 


and ended up taking many months longer 
and covering many more miles than ex- 
pected. Tempting as the idea sounds, I 
have a job to do and feel obligated to take 
the plants back to Georgetown right away. 

“Tl think it over, you guys, but to- 
morrow we better work on getting back 
down the Ireng in one piece.’’ Besides 
the need to get the plants back, I am 
feeling the physical strain of seven weeks 
in the bush. 

Early the next morning, with swirls of 
mist shrouding the double peaks of Mt. 
Kukuinang above, we leave. At Pedro’s 
we collect the gear and specimens we've 
stored there. Next, we line up the crew of 
Patamonas we'll need to carry ten large 
rice bags full of pressed specimens back 
to Cipo. Finally, crowding everything 
into two dugouts, we push off into the 
swift Yuarka. Soon we are swept into the 
Ireng, now swollen from recent rains. 
With paddles slap- 
ping rhythmically 
on the hardwood 
broadsides, we turn 
south, borne along 
on the rushing wa- 
ters. 

It takes us two 
days to descend the 
river, a trip during 
which we stop to 
visit nearly every 
Patamona house on 
our route and from 
the looks of it, in 
every house there's 
at least one mem- 
ber of Leonard's 
extended family. At 

—— every stop we are 
met with the usual rounds of cassiri (now 
relished by all), mountains of thick cas- 
sava breadand scorchingly hot pepperpot. 
We have come to relish these visits. At 
the house of the local chieftain 
(‘‘tuchau’’), we are served roasted 
chunks of ‘‘Labba’’ (the highly prized 
rodent Agouti paca). This is a special 
treat offered to us as guests, and al- 
though we are usually vegetarians, this is 
not an honor to be refused. 

As I am tucking into the labba, the 
tuchau speaks in Patamona: ‘‘Tuchau 
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say once man eat labba and drink creek 
water, he no leave Guyana,’’ Leonard 
interprets. Hmmmm, It seems that even 
these remote Indians are familiar with 
this traditional Guyanese proverb! 

“Leonard, tell tuchau that we love 
Guyana and especially the green moun- 
tains of the Patmona. Here there is 
peace,”’ I goon, between hearty draughts 
of cassiri. ‘We hope to return in eight 
monthstime, to goto ‘little Ayanganna’.”’ 

This speech is greeted with raucous 
good will. There is laughter all around, 
amidst the scramble for food and drink. 
Our hosts apparently approve that 
strange-looking outsiders such as our- 
selves enjoy and appreciate their way of 
life. In truth, for me this is hog heaven, 
just being able to live, however briefly, 
among these people. Counting myself 
fortunate for such an opportunity, I am 
determined to leave their culture as un- 
touched by our presence as possible . As 
Leonard struggles to make all under- 
stood, we drink and laugh, sharing in the 
joy of being human. 

Late next day we reach Cipo, exhila- 
rated to be back on the spacious savan- 
nas. Wetake it easy, strolling about in the 
sun-drenched, grassy mountains while I 
organize the collections. Altogether, they 
total a formidable 1000 different species 
of plants. It's been a highly successful 
expedition. Still, given this whopping 
volume, it's imperative I return soon to 
Georgetown to process them. 


*‘Once man eat labba and 
drink creek water, he no 
leave Guyana:’ 


“*The bush plane will be picking us up 
in two days. Let’s get organized ,”’ I say 
reluctantly to Will and Mimi. 

Mimi has other ideas. ‘‘Terry, I’ve 
been talking it over with Will. We’ve 
decided to trek overland back to the 
coast,’ she says. ““We’ve got just enough 
food and if we don’t do it now, we may 
never see Kaieteur.’’ Kaieteur Falls is a 


massive 250m sheer drop on the Potaro 
River. It's a week away along their pro- 
posed route. 


I'm not surprised. ‘‘I figured you’d + 


want to do this. If you guys feel strong 
enough, I say go ahead. As for me, I’m 
beat up and, anyway, I have to look after 
these plants.”’ 

We discuss their plan for the next few 
hours. All agree that by following estab- 
lished Indian trails from village to vil- 
lage, they stand a good chance of making 
the 300+ trek to Kaieteur in about a 
week. From there they will be a few days 
walk to a transport road where they can 
catch a ride to the coast. With any luck, 
they can be in Georgetown in two weeks. 

Unexpectedly, the bush plane flies in 
a day ahead of schedule. AsI rush around 
gathering up the gear, I pause for a last 
look at the lovely countryside and say my 
goodbyes to the crowd of Patamona. I 
wish Will and Mimi, my loyal compan- 
ions, a safe and exciting journey. 

“I'd like to be going with you,”’ I 
lament, suddenly realizing that ina couple 
of hours I will be back in the city. 

“*That’s alright, man,’’ Will responds. 
“*We’ll be coming back next fall to climb 
Little Ayanganna. There’s a lot more of 
these mountains to see.’” He looks as fit 
as the day we started out, almost two 
months ago. 

With that I board the plane, The great 
Guyana wilderness stretches out below, 
the savannas merging into a sea of forest 
to the north. Already the trip seems like 
a dream. 

EPILOGUE 

Will’s jungle trek to Kaieteur was his 
last. Along the Potaro River, he came 
down with malaria and, as it turned out, 
in the worst of circumstances. What with 
inadequate medicines and the unusual 
development of the disease, coupled with 
his own incorrect diagnosis and faulty 
medical advice later on, his disease pro- 
gressed to blackwater fever before it could 
be treated. Evacuation to Miami, in the 
eleventh hour, was not enough to save 
him. At24, Will died ofblackwater fever. 

Will’s tragic death is eased some- 
what, for me, knowing that he loved the 
life he chose exploring South America's 
wildlands. His short life was full of more 


adventure than most people dream of ~ 
climbing in the Ecuadorian Andes, cross- 
ing the Venezuelan Ilanos on foot, canoe- 
ing the upper Orinoco and scrambling to 
the summits of his beloved tepuis - Cerro 
Duida, Auyantepui, Roraima. Little in 
nature escaped his probing eye, as he 
roamed the backcountry for the sheer 
love of it, discovering new plants and 
learning the secrets of the Indians. If 
there be greater mysteries beyond life, he 
surely still roams far and wide. 
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The Global Positioning System 


Technological Magic for Explorers 


bout five centuries ago, 
some brave explorers, 
using what was then se- 
cret military technology, 
ventured forth across the 
Atlantic Ocean to dis- 
cover, among other 
things, South America. 
Some of the original us- 
ers of this high technology were probably 
accused of witchcraft, burned at the stake, 
or at least required to answer to some 
distinctly unfriendly inquisitors. This 
technology, the map and magnetic com- 
pass, ina relatively short time, resulted in 
a revolution of exploration. As the “‘se- 
cret’’ of the map and compass spread, so 
did explorers of all kinds. For the first 
time, you could venture forth and have a 
reasonably good chance of arriving close 
to where you set out for. 

Today, all of us explorers of South 
America are in a similar situation. A 
technology, originally developed for mili- 
tary applications, is becoming available 
to everyone, at a reasonable price. Fortu- 
nately, you probably don’t risk being 
burned as awitch for using it, either, even 
though it does seem like magic when you 
use it. For a few hundred dollars, you can 
go out and buy a handheld unit that will 
tell you where you are (including alti- 
tude), anywhere in the world, any time of 
day or night, in any weather, with an 
accuracy of about 30 feet. It’s called the 
Global Positioning System (GPS), and it 
will revolutionize life for those of us who 


of the New Millenium 


havea need to know where we are, where 
we were, and where we are going. This 
article explains a little bit about what 
GPS is and how it works, what kind of 
receivers are currently available, and the 
results of some of our field testing. 

You may ask, ‘‘Why would I want to 
know where I am within 30 feet?’’ We 
provide the following “‘true to life’’ sce- 
narios where havinga GPS receiver proves 
useful, if not positively essential: 


For a few hundred dollars, 
you can go out and buy a 
handheld unit that will tell 
you where you are (includ- 
ing altitude), anywhere in 
the world, any time of day or 
night, in any weather, with 
an accuracy of about 30 feet. 


You have been hacking your way 
through almost impenetrable forest in 
the Andean foothills for two weeks. Sud- 
denly, your partner falls into a hole and 
cries out in pain. When you peer over the 
edge, you see that what you have been 
walking on is the roof of a storeroom 
containing the Inca gold which was hid- 
den away from the Spanish conquistado- 


Jim & Sally Lux 


res, and that your partner is mortally 
wounded, having broken his leg on the 
legendary gold chain which once graced 
the House of the Sun. Heartless though it 
may seem, you decide that since it will 
take two weeks to get to medical atten- 
tion, it is pointless to try and save your 
partner. Besides, his life insurance ben- 
eficiary is the South American Explorers 
Club, so many will benefit from his mis- 
fortune, if only you can find your way 
back to this location. You whip out your 
GPS receiver, wait a few seconds until it 
calculates and displays your location, 
and carefully note it. You cover over the 
hole so that your partner’s moans and 
cries don’t disturb the indigenous wild- 
life. When you return next year to re- 
trieve the treasure, you can use the re- 
ceiver to guide you to the exact spot. No 
more Lost Dutchman Mine or the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. 

You are wandering, lost and con- 
fused, in the streets of Lima, searching 
for the succor of the South American 
Explorer’s Club. However none of the 
street signs seem to be readable, even if 
you did know Spanish, and the map you 
have must have been drawn 50 years ago. 
Fortunately, you know the exact latitude 
and longitude of the clubhouse, so you 
get out the trusty GPS receiver, enter the 
coordinates of the clubhouse as your des- 
tination, and let it guide you onward. A 
few minutes later, you arrive, soon to be 
rested, informed, and ready for further 
exploration. 
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You get off the bus in the small, dusty 
town of San Cristobal. However, nothing 
looks like you expected. Asking the local 
residents, you discover that you may be at 
the ‘“‘wrong’’ San Cristobal, having got- 
ten on the wrong bus. The clouds of dust 
during the trip prevented you from see- 
ing anything outside. You check your 
map, and find that there are three pos- 
sible San Cristobals that you might be in. 
No problem: you take out the GPS re- 
ceiver, get a fix, and instantly, you know 
that you are at San Cristobal de la Cruz, 
when you wanted to be at San Cristobal 
del Oro. Oh well, it’s probably only an- 
other 20 hour bus ride back. 

You are an anthropologist studying 
primitive Indian settlements in the Ama- 
zon forest. You want to be able to return 
toeach settlement after you find it, but all 
the rivers look the same from your boat. 


You use a handheld GPS unit to store the - 


location of each settlement as you find it, 
and then use it to guide you back to it 
later. You can also use the locations 
stored in your GPS unit for identifying 
features on aerial photos taken with hori- 
zontal control from another GPS receiver, 
or standard satellite images. 


What is the Global Positioning 
System? 

A GPS receiver works by using radio 
signals transmitted from more than 20 
satellites orbiting about 11,000 miles 
above the earth. The information in the 
signals is used to calculate your position 
in a second or two, potentially to an 
accuracy of centimeters, although the 
inevitable noise and errors mean that 
positions are typically accurate to only(!) 
30 feet. The system works anywhere in 
the world in any kind of weather as long 
as you can ‘‘see’’ enough of the sky so 
that you can receive the satellite signals 
(GPS signals go through clouds, so you 
don’t need blue sky). It tells you not only 
your latitude and longitude, but also your 
elevation above (orbelow) sea level. Each 
satellite orbits the earth twice a day, so 
there are always new satellites “‘rising”’ 
and old satellites ‘‘setting’’, with any 
one satellite ‘‘in view’’ about 3 or 4 hours 
per day. There are at least 4 satellites 
visible from anywhere on earth, any time 


of day, and in middle latitudes, you can 
often “‘see’’ seven or eight. 

The system was originally designed 
by the United States Department of De- 
fense for military purposes like guiding 
tanks and missiles. GPS receivers de- 
signed for the military originally cost 
$50,000 and up, putting them out of 
reach of mere civilian consumers. How- 
ever, technology marches ever forward, 
so now, for less than a thousand dollars, 
you can buy a unit which works better 
than the original $50,000 units, and also 
fits in a (big) shirt pocket. Another nice 
feature is that the signals are available to 
anyone, anywhere in the world, without 
having to pay a user fee. 


For less than a thousand 
dollars, you can buy a unit 
which works better than 
the original $50,000 units 


See the sidebar for more information 
on how GPS works, how accurate it is, 
and more. 


How well does it work? 

The first thing you should knowis that 
it works great! GPS is such an awesome 
advance over other ways of finding where 
you are that it seems like some sort of 
magic. Unfortunately, you rapidly get 
spoiled by being able to punch a button 
and find your location within a few feet. 
So, when you have bad satellite geom- 
etry, or you are somewhere without a 
good view of the sky, and you can only get 
a fix to within 500 feet, or not at all, you 
feel somehow cheated. In only a week of 
casual walking, driving, and flying 
around with a handheld GPS receiver, I 
got hooked on always knowing where I 
was, watching the position display 
change, and so forth. 

In an open field or parking lot, it 
works great. You typically get your first 
fix less than a minute after turning on the 
receiver, and then, it tracks your position 


to an amazing degree of accuracy. Of 
course, did I really want to know that I 
walked to the mailbox 583 feet away at a 
heading of 47 degrees with an average 
walking speed of 2.4 miles per hour? 
Sometimes itis possible to have too much 
information. 

When you go inside, your receiver 
will probably lose most of the satellites it 
is tracking, until you put the receiver next 
to a window, where it can see the sky. If 
it can see enough satellites it will recal- 
culate your position, although there is a 
good chance that you will have bad ge- 
ometry (see Sidebar), because you can 
only see one direction from the window. 
Another thing which may prevent you 
from using the window is if it is covered 
with a thin metal film. Most office build- 
ings use a reflective film on the windows 
to reduce solar heat loads (and for that 
“*mirror building look’’). The same film 
that blocks the heat of the sun also blocks 
the radio signals used by your GPS re- 
ceiver. I tried to get a GPS fix in a hotel 
atrium, and it never did work, because of 
the film on the skylights. 

It works great strapped to the handle- 
bars of a bicycle with a bungee cord. Ina 
car, it works great if you set it on the 
dashboard (some velcro or duct tape is 
handy to keep it from sliding off). The 
satellites are visible through the wind- 
shield. However, if you have some sort of 
metallic film over the windows, the film 
will probably block the GPS signals. All 
of the receivers have some sort of exter- 
nal antenna option to allow you to put the 
antenna outside, while the receiver is 
inside. 

Trees don’t seem to have much of an 
effect, although ifyou were ina torrential 
downpour, the water on the trees might 
havea shielding effect, particularly ifthe 
vegetation was very dense. GPS does 
work inside a tent in the rain. 

If you are standing at the base of a cliff 
(or tall building), GPS may or may not 
work, depending on whether you can 
“see’’ the satellites. If you are very close 
to the cliff (a few feet), the receiver might 
pick up the signals reflecting from the 
cliff, rather than the direct signal, (just 
like ‘‘ghosts’’ on a fringe TV station) 
and give you a false position. 
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Kinds of GPS receivers 

There are three basic kinds of GPS 
receivers available for non-military us- 
ers. All of the receivers work with the 
same satellite system. The more expen- 
sive units are designed for a particular 
application, and often have features which 
allows the positions calculated by more 
than one receiver to be compared, giving 
much more accuracy. 

1) Industrial units for surveying and 
data collection. These run from $5000 
and up, and have a lot of features, lots of 
interfaces, and (with appropriate acces- 
sories) can provide accuracies to milli- 
meters. Archaeologists mapping a site in 
hilly or forested terrain take note! They 
may be expensive, but these boxes are 
almost miraculous in their function, and 
can save an immense amount of time in 
mapping a complex site. 

2) Medium cost units intended for the 
marine and aviation market. They have 
functions aimed at steering your boat or 
plane, man overboard return, and things 
like that. These are typically in the few 
thousand dollar range, although the 
moving map display models cost sub- 
stantially more. The marine versions have 
NMEA interfaces to hook up to your 
autopilot, depth sounder, etc. The avia- 
tion versions have the appropriate inter- 
faces to connect to your avionics. Usu- 
ally, they work primarily in latitude/ 
longitude, and display speeds in knots 
and distances in nautical miles. Often, 
they include a ‘‘canned library”’ of loca- 
tions, like airports, harbors, and so forth. 

3) The new breed of handheld units 
aimed at outdoorsmen, explorers, and so 
forth. They are relatively inexpensive 
($700-$1500), provide outputs in a vari- 
ety of units, and generally don’t have 
external interfaces. These are the units 
reviewed in this article. 

With anything as technology oriented 
asa GPS receiver, there is a steady stream 
of ‘‘newand improved’’ models from the 
manufacturers. Newer models get a fix 
faster, use less battery power, weigh less, 
and (hopefully) are easier to use. By the 
time you read this, the models we de- 
scribe may have been superseded by newer 
ones. The sophistication of the technol- 
ogy ina GPS receiver is similar to that in 


a cellular phone, so we can expect the 
prices of GPS receivers will probably 
drop as their popularity increases, just 
like the phones. It will probably be a 
couple of years before the handheld units 
get down to $300, though. 

It is important to remember that al- 
most all GPS receivers have the same 
basic accuracy, which is primarily deter- 
mined by where the satellites are when 
you get a fix (the geometry) and the 
inherent accuracy of the satellite signals. 
What differs is how long it takes to figure 
out your position, battery life, and what 
sort of user features are provided. Just 
like with any other type of electronic 
equipment, each manufacturer has added 
what they think is an essential set of 
features and capabilities. The way in 
which the makers distinguish themselves 
isby these ‘bells and whistles’’. Whether 
a particular feature is important depends 
on if you are going to use it. For instance, 
some of the receivers feature a NMEA 
(National Marine Electronics Associa- 
tion) interface, which is really useful if 
you are hooking your GPS receiver up to 
your boat, but not muchuse ina backpack 
or airplane. 

Here are some features that most re- 
ceivers have, over and above the basic 
telling you where you are and what time 
it is: 

Satellite Data 

All the receivers can tell you which 
satellites are being received, how good 
the signals are, and where the satellites 
are. Some are fancier than others, with 
graphic maps, and others with just num- 
bers. In reality, the fancy display isn’t 
necessary, since as long as the receiver 
tells you where you are, you don’t care 
how it figured it out. Knowing what the 
direction is to each satellite is handy if 
you are having trouble receiving enough 
satellites, and want to figure out if some- 
thing is blocking the signals. 

Storing fixes or locations: 

Typical GPS receivers can store 100- 
250 locations, which you can use later to 
plot positions on a map, or to use to 
retrace your steps (like the lost Inca gold 
in the example given earlier). You can 
store your current position (and time) 
into the unit’s memory for later retrieval 


with a single button (often labelled Man 
Overboard, with obvious marine appli- 
cations). You can also enter locations 
manually, say from a map or gazetteer, 
and later use the GPS unit to guide you to 
them. 
Navigate to stored location 

The receivers all provide a function in 
which the receiver gives you instructions 
on how to go to a previously entered 
location: turn left or right, and an indica- 
tion of how far you have to go, as well as 
how fast you are moving right now. Some 
do this with a little picture that looks like 
a road you’re supposed to follow, the 
others do it by giving you a steering 
indicator, like a needle on a compass. 

Trips and Routes 

The receivers allow you to enter a 
route or trip, defined as a series of loca- 
tions (called waypoints) along the path. 
The receiver tracks your progress along 
the path and tells you how far off path you 
are, and whether toturn rightor left to get 
back on the path. Usually, the receiver 
will tell you when you are expected to get 
to the end of the trip, assuming your 
speed remains constant. 

External antennas 

As we discussed before, GPS works by 
receiving signals from satellites in the 
sky. If you can’t see the sky, you can’t 
figure out where you are. This presents a 
real problem in a vehicle. Therefore, all 
of these units either have a detachable 
antenna and extension cable or an add- 
on external antenna, which you can put 
outside (using a magnet, suction cup, or 
the ubiquitous baling wire and duct tape), 
connected by acableto the receiver which 
is inside. 

External interfaces 

The more expensive units have inter- 
faces to external equipment, like a com- 
puter or autopilot. Depending on your 
needs, this may not be particularly useful 
(NMEA interfaces, the most common, 
are not directly compatible with most 
PC’s). 

Adjustable receiver parameters 

Some receivers give the user the op- 
portunity to adjust some of the receiver’s 
operational parameters. These are the 
high tech equivalent of all the knobs on 
an expensive stereo. The problem is, 
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unless you know a lot about GPS, and 
how the receiver works, you wouldn’t 
have any idea how to set these values. 
However, if you are a GPS expert, you 
might wanta receiver that lets you twiddle 
the knobs. 

Field Tests 

All well and good, from a theoretical 
standpoint. But what’s really important 
is how well these little boxes work in the 
field. We asked the leading manufactur- 
ers to provide evaluation units for us to, 
well, evaluate. We didn’t have a budget 
to go to the Amazon, or even Hawaii, for 
jungle testing, nor to the Andes for test- 
ing in the mountains, so we tested them 
in Southern California, where there are 
mountains, deserts, and jungles (of the 
urban sort). 

Normally, reviews of high technology 
products have lots of comments about 
how the insides of the box work, and lots 
of esoteric detail, often designed to show 
the erudition of the review author. We 
feel that the user really doesn’t care how 
it works, they only care if it works well, 
and does something useful. Therefore, 
we won’t talk about how many channels 
the receiver has, or any other technical 
specs, except as they pertain to the over- 
all usefulness of the unit. Call us up ifyou 
want to talk about esoteric details like 
early/late gate vs. tau dither loops, soft- 
ware channel multiplexing, and geodetic 
datums. The manufacturer’s literature 
(copies on file at the club) also gives you 
all of this information, and more. 

Accordingly, we focused on three ba- 
sic areas of evaluation. The first is the 
issue of how long does it take the unit to 
get the first fix, and how well does it keep 
up with you after that. The second is 
battery life. The third is how well will it 
work in the field, actually being used to 
navigate or measure positions. 

We have tried to give you a feel for 
what these GPS receivers can do, and 
what kinds of receivers are currently 
available. It is very important to go out 
and try the receiver you are thinking of 
buying. Hold it in your hand, press the 
buttons, walk around the parking lot with 
it, see if the display is readable, and so 
forth. Call the manufacturer to find out 
who stocks their receivers in your area 
(local marine and aviation supply places 


are a good bet). 
Environmental Ruggedness 

The units we reviewed are all de- 
signed for field use, and are relatively 
rugged and durable. They are all 
splashproof or waterproof, which is es- 
sential for field use. Not only might you 
need to use it in the rain, you would hate 
to have your moderately expensive re- 
ceiver ruined by an unexpected dunking 
when the canoe overturns. Sure, there are 
lots of places you might want to go, like 
the Atacama desert where waterproof- 
ness is superfluous. Bear in mind that 
waterproof also means dustproof. You 
are more likely to encounter dust than 
water, and that fine, omnipresent grit is 
great at grinding away delicate elec- 
tronic components. 

Most of these units will work at any 
temperature where the user can work. 
They all use Liquid Crystal Displays 
(LCDs), which tend to fade and tempo- 
rarily stop working in cold temperatures. 
Ifyou get them cold enough, the liquid in 
the LCD may freeze, damaging the dis- 
play (although not the rest of the re- 
ceiver), so if you plan on taking one of 
these units to the top of Aconcagua, you 
will want to carry it inside your parka. 

How long does it take 
to get the first fix? 

This is probably the primary differ- 
ence between the receivers. When you 
turn your GPS receiver on, it has to scan 
for and lock onto the signals from the 
satellites that are currently in view. Ifthe 
receiver can guess where it is and what 
time it is, it can use an internal almanac 
to figure out which satellites (of the 20 or 
more) are good candidates (i.e. above the 
horizon). If you are starting from scratch 
(i.e. you don’t know where you are or 
what time it is), the receiver doesn’t 
know which of the satellites might be in 
view, so it has to look for all 24 of them, 
one at a time, until it has enough to get a 
fix. This process can take 10 minutes or 
more. If the receiver knows which satel- 
lites are probably in view, it only has to 
scan for the signals from those satellites, 
which generally takes about 30 seconds 
to a minute. 

Most of the time, you only have to do 
the long satellite search if you have trav- 
elled a long way (like Miami to Lima on 


a plane), or if the batteries have been 
removed for a while (even ‘‘dead’’ bat- 
teries have a little juice left, enough to 
keep the receiver’s memory intact). Most 
receivers havea provision where you can 
tell it approximately where you are and 
what time it is, which speeds up the long 
search process. 

Once the receiver is locked onto a set 
of satellites and has calculated your posi- 
tion, it can calculate a new position al- 
most instantly (typically less than a sec- 
ond). The receiver continuously moni- 
tors the signals from the satellites, and 
when they get weak or disappear (like if 
the satellite has gone below the horizon), 
it scans for a new satellite(s) to lock on to. 
This is especially important when you 
are in a valley or an urban environment, 
where cliffs or buildings block the sig- 
nals from the satellites as you move 
around. 

Satellite acquisition and tracking is 
where clever design on the part of the 
manufacturer can make a big difference. 
There are lots of ways to go about search- 
ing for good satellites, and also how to 
anticipate when to switch off to a new 
one. Everybody has their own technique 
and design, manifested as different per- 
formance under the same satellite con- 
figuration. It gets particularly tricky if 
you want to make the whole system low 
powered. 

Battery life 

If you are going to be trusting your 
navigation to a device which runs off of 
electricity, you had better make sure you 
have electricity when you need it. All of 
these portable receivers use batteries for 
power. The burning question becomes, 
how long do those batteries last? Am I 
going to have to carry a hundred pounds 
of AA batteries, just to find out where I 
am? 

We used a mountain of batteries and 
drained them flat when testing these 
receivers. Better that we should run out of 
batteries across the street from Kmart 
than you should in the jungle outback. Do 
the manufacturers tell the truth when 
giving battery life specs? 

It varies. They will all run for well 
over the minimum time given, but it’s 
probably pretty hard to get the absolute 
maximum. It turns out thata lot ofbattery 
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life is determined by the user’s habits. Do 
you always use the backlight for the 
display (it typically draws a lot of power)? 
Do you use the fast fix mode? Just how 
fresh were those batteries, anyway? Is it 
really cold out (below freezing, alkaline 
batteries lose their power)? 

In expedition slogging, where you are 
trekking towards a goal and youjust want 
to find where you are occasionally, you 
don’t need to leave the receiver on. When 
you need a location fix, turn the receiver 
on, wait the minute for it to find the 
satellites, and record the position. Then 
turn it off. If you do this once an hour, a 
receiver with a paltry 4 hour battery life 
(they are all better than that) will work 
for 10 days. If you use this mode of 
operation the ‘time to first fix’’ is impor- 
tant, since once you have that first fix, 
you will probably turn the unit off. 

In a continuous navigation mode, 
where you are holding the receiver in 
front of you like a compass, the battery 
life issue changes to how much power 
does the unit draw while it is running 
continuously. Some receivers, like the 
Trimble Scout, have a mode where most 
of the electronics (except the display) is 
turned off, except for every 5 seconds 
when it takes a fix. There is also usually 
an option that just turns the receiver off 
automatically after a preset interval (like 
15 minutes) with no button pushes, ifyou 
forget to do it yourself. 

If you are going to be doing a lot of 
traveling in a vehicle, an external power 
adapter would be a good investment. 
That way, you can run off the car battery 
forever, without running down those AA 
batteries, For extended field use you can 
get portable rechargeable 12 Volt batter- 
ies. You could even use NiCd 
rechargeables, and recharge them with a 
solar panel. 

Specifics 
Trimble Scout 
(List price $795) 

This is a new model from Trimble 
Navigation, who was an early pioneer in 
low cost GPS receivers. Based on their 
earlier Ensign models, it weighs about 14 
oz (with batteries), and is a slim curved 
handheld unit with a very nice feel. The 
antenna is built in to the top of the case. 


The Scout uses eight buttons to cycle 
through a series of menus on its 4 line 
LCD display. 

Unlike the Ensign, which was a ma- 
rine unit, the Scout is designed for use on 
land. The slickest feature is the ability to 
display and enter positions in a whole 
host of formats, as opposed to just Lat/ 
Lon or UTM. For instance, if you tell it 
the map scale, you can display and enter 
positions as inches or centimeters on the 
map relative to a known location (like the 
corner of the map). For users who are in 
the United States, it comes with a com- 
plete road atlas, and will give you posi- 
tions as page and grid in the atlas, or as 
detailed page and grid for the Thomas 
Brothers series of city street atlases (in 
Los Angeles, this feature alone would 
pay fora Scout if you were always getting 
lost). It can also tell you the phase of the 
moon (and where it will be) for any date, 
time, or position, which you might be 
able to use for predicting eclipses, should 
it prove useful in encounters with primi- 
tive, but aggressive, natives. 


Trimble Scout 


Trimble has chosen an overall phi- 
losophy of emphasizing user needs and 
functions, as opposed to the technology. 
You don’t get a lot of options to set filter 
parameters, manually select satellites, 
etc. That is all buried inside the unit. 
What you do get is dozens of ways to 
display your position, in convenient units. 
Overall, most users will find this a boon, 


since they really don't care about the 
esoterica of GPS, but don't want to have 
to interpolate beteween grid lines on a 
map. 

The manual is clear and well orga- 
nized. It doesn't go into too much detail 
about how GPS works, but concentrates 
on using the Scout. If you need to know 
how it works, Trimble publishes a very 
good 80-page booklet about how GPS 
works. When you first pick up the unit, 
you need to spend a few minutes getting 
used to how the menus are arranged, and 
how you use the “cursor keys’’ to select 
menu items, but once you have done that, 
it is quite easy to use. Entering numbers 
and letters is a little bit of a pain, since 
you have to use the cursor keys to step 
through A-Z,0-9, and punctuation. A 
little practice makes this fairly fast though. 
Pros: 

Displays position in just about any 
units you want, including inches on a 
map. 

Fast acquisition 

Light weight 

Sunrise/set (moon too) 

Cons: 

No external interface 

Learning the menus takes a few min- 
utes, and it isn’t always as convenient as 
you might want. 

Altitude display rounded to 100 ft, 
even if satellite positions allow better 
accuracy 


Garmin GPS-75 Personal 
Navigator 


(List price $1419) 


This receiver looks like a slightly 
overgrown Walkman in size and weight 
(about 19 oz with batteries) , and has a 
graphic LCD display, as well as a 20 key 
keypad. It hasa cylindrical antenna (which 
you are supposed to aim vertically) at- 
tached to the side of the case by a pivot. 
The GPS-75 is a newer, more sophisti- 
cated version of Garmin’s GPS-50 
($1195), which was primarily a marine 
product, and which does not have the 
graphic display. 

The graphic display is really the 
Garmin’s best feature. It is clear and 
sharp, and hasa really neat feature which 
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displays a map of your selected route, as 
well as your actual path along the route. 
The Garmin, just like all the other receiv- 
ers, uses a series of menus to control 


onchenantvabniner-stnyeetengiiammnne: 


GARMIN 
operation, enter waypoints, and so forth. 
It has a numeric keypad, which simpli- 
fies entering numeric coordinates. The 
GPS-75 can display positions in lat/lon 
coordinates, UTM coordinates, as well as 
British and Irish Grid. 

A unique feature of the Garmin re- 
ceiver is that you can enter up to 9 
“‘proximity waypoints’’ which cause an 
alarm to sound if you are within a user 
specified distance of them. In marine 
applications, this is used to warn of rocks 
or reefs, but there are probably similar 
land based applications. 

The Garmin has a whole slew of fea- 
tures to display charts and graphs of 
where the satellites are, how strong the 
signals are, and so forth. However, in 
practice, most users don’t really care 
about this, only wanting to know where 


they are or where their destination is. 

The GPS-75 has an external interface 
built in which can talk to NMEA compat- 
ible marine electronics, as well as receiv- 
ing differential corrections, which can 
improve the accuracy of the position it 
calculates to within a few feet. The exter- 
nal interface can take any DC power from 
5 to 40 Volts (like 12V from a car bat- 
tery), and can also sound an external 
alarm when certain conditions are met 
(loss of satellite lock, closeness to preset 
locations, etc.) 

The GPS-75 acquires within 2 min- 
utes for a 2D fix, although a special 
“‘warmstart’’ mode gets a fix in 15 sec- 
onds. The 4 AA batteries should last 5 
hours in normal mode, and 7 hours in 
power saver mode. As always, your mile- 
age may vary. 

The manual is fairly complete, pro- 
viding a lot of information on how to use 
the GPS-75, with diagrams and pictures 
for the most common operations. How- 
ever, it seems that for many of the more 
sophisticated features, the description of 
how to use it is somewhat sketchy. Also, 
there isn’t a whole lot of information 
about what to do when things go wrong. 
Sure, it’s nice to know that you have 
“‘Degraded Accuracy’’, but some help- 
ful hints about what to do might be 
useful. 

Pros: 

Graphic display of route and track 

Relatively light weight 

Display looks really good 

Sunrise/set 

Numeric Keypad 
Cons: 

Limited display options for position 
(lat lon, utm) 


Magellan GPS NAV 5000D 
(List price $1299) 


The Magellan receiver is the largest 
and heaviest of the lot we reviewed (a 
little less than 2 Ibs, with batteries). It has 
a group of function keys above a numeric 
keypad, and a 4 line LCD display. The 
antenna is a sort of rectangular box at- 
tached with a pivot to the side of the unit. 
This receiver is representative of the 
previous generation of handheld GPS 


units. Magellan is coming out witha new 
model, the Trailblazer, in the fall of 
1993, which Ill talk about at the end of 
this section. 

In all, the S000D has basically the 
same accuracy as other GPS units, it has 
the usual features to remember waypoints, 
plan trips, and guide you along a stored 
route. It has an external NMEA interface 
to connect to various marine electronics. 
One feature of the 5000D, as opposed to 
the ordinary 5000, is that it has the 
capability to receive ‘‘differential cor- 
rections’ from another special GPS re- 
ceiver, which results in corrected posi- 
tions accurate to about 3-10 feet. 

Auseful feature of the 5000D is that it 
can calculatea satellite availability sched- 
ule for a specified location and date, 
telling you if there are any times that you 
might not be able to get a full 3D, or even 
a2D fix. It takes 4 satellites in view to get 
a 3D fix, and due to satellite failures or 
your location, it is possible (although 
unlikely) that not enough satellites will 
be visible. 


MAGELLAN 
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The manual for the 5000D isvery well 
written, and has a helpful section with 
troubleshooting and operating tips. It 
shows a picture of the message on the 
screen, and tells you what to do to fix it. 
The manual shows the NAV 5000’s 
marine orientation, as most, if not all, of 
the examples are related to sailing a boat. 

The 5000D is rated to take 55 seconds 
to first fix from a cold start and 35 
seconds from a warm start (last fix was 
less than an hour ago, and still using 
same satellites), however, it always 
seemed to take longer than that for us 
when wewere testing. The 6 AA batteries 
should last 10 hours of continuous use. 
The 5000D comes with an external inter- 
face/power cable to connect to NMEA 
devices. 

Pros: 

External Interface 

It floats 
Cons: 

Slow acquisition 

Only displays in Latitude/Longitude 


Just as this article was being finished 
up, I found that Magellan is releasing 
their version of a lightweight handheld 
GPS receiver called the Trailblazer. The 
Trailblazer weighs less than a pound, 
and runs for 4 hours minimum on 3 AA 
batteries. It has a very handy feature 
which turns most of the receiver off, 
except every 10 minutes when it wakes 
up, takes a fix, and stores it in memory. 
Youcan then select a ‘“backtrack’’ mode 
which will guide you back along those 
saved positions. It displays positions in 
lat/lon or UTM, and comes with an exter- 
nal interface. Best of all, Magellan ex- 
pects it to sell for about $500. Look for 
this unit when it comes out. 


Other receivers we didn’t have achance 
to review 

Of course, there are other manufac- 
turers of handheld GPS receivers. We 
haven’t reviewed them in detail, either 
because we couldn’t find anything out 
about them or because we couldn’t get an 
evaluation unit from the manufacturer 
before the deadline for this article. GPS 
is a new technology, and many of the 
manufacturers are having trouble figur- 


ing out where to position it and which 
division should handle their GPS prod- 
ucts. This makes tracking down informa- 
tion a little bit difficult. 

Motorola has a unit called the Traxar 
which is priced in the $700-800 range, 
which has been out for about a year. It 
weighs 19 ounces and is about 4 x 8 x 1 
1/2 inches. The Traxar uses 6 AA batter- 
ies, which should last 6 hours. Itis prima- 
rily a marine unit with the low end unit 
displaying in lat/lon only (the Traxar 
MG+ can also display in UTM/UPS co- 
ordinates). Motorola sells a ‘‘Smart 
Bracket’’ which provides a NMEA inter- 
face and external power. It issold through 
marine distributors, as well as some cata- 
logoutlets (e.g. L.L. Bean). The Motorola 
unit has a 3 year warranty and toll-free 
technical support. 

Sony has a relatively sophisticated 
unit, the Pyxis IPS-720, which has a 
graphic display, and appears to be aimed 
at the marine and aviation markets, since 
they will have little memory cards with 
chart data preprogrammed in it avail- 
able. You will probably see Sony’s origi- 
nal GPS offering, the Pyxis IPS-360 in 
the discounter catalogs for about $500. It 
may seem like a good deal, but it is 
reputed to have very short battery life, 
and take forever to get a first fix. The 
Trimble Scout or Magellans Trailblazer 
are much better units at the same or 
slightly more money. 

Yaesu, better known for handheld 
radios and amateur gear, also has a GPS 
receiver, however, after seeing it once at 
a marine supply store, we haven’t been 
able to find out anything about it. 


Which one do I like? 

My personal opinion, based primarily 
on gut feel, favors the Trimble Scout. It’s 
cheap, it looks real cool, it’s lightweight, 
and it displays positions in a wide variety 
of formats, including inches on a map. It 
would be nice if it had an external inter- 
face, but you can’t ask for everything, 
and there will probably be a model that 
has that option soon. The other units 
provide more information about where 
the satellites are (with neat little graphs 
in the case of the Garmin unit), however, 
I would rather have the plethora of ways 


to display my position, like the Scout 
does. The “‘moving map”’ onthe Garmin 
GPS-75 is pretty neat, but isn’t much use 
on land, where you are usually con- 
strained to a road or trail. 

The Magellan Trailblazer, due out in 
fall 1993, looks very interesting, and 
apparently competes directly against the 
Trimble Scout. I’ll be waiting to see what 
it looks like and how it works. 
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Where to get them: 


Trimble Navigation, Inc. - Scout 
645 North Mary Ave 
PO Box 3642 
Sunnyvale CA 94088-3642 
(800) 959-9567 
Magellan Systems Corp. - Model 5000D 
Overland Ct 
San Dimas CA 
(909) 394 - 5000 
Garmin International - GPS 75 Personal 
Navigator 
9875 Widmer Road 
Lenexa KS 66215 
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(913) 599-1515 
Sony - IPS720 
Sony Electronics 
1 Sony Drive 
Park Ridge NJ 07656 
(800) 222-7669 
Motorola - Traxar 
Automotive and Industrial Electron- 
ics Group 
4000 Commercial Avenue 
Northbrook IL 60062 
(800) 272-1477 


SIDEBAR 


How GPS works 

Over the past few years, at a cost of 
about $20 billion, the United States De- 
partment of Defense has launched a se- 
ries of satellites into orbit about 10,900 
miles above the earth. Eventually there 
will be 24 total satellites in orbit. These 
satellites broadcast signals which, in ef- 
fect, tell your GPS receiver the location of 
the satellite, and what time it is. These 
signals are very accurate (the position is 
accurate to centimeters, and the time is 
accurate to millionths of a second per 
year). A GPS receiver uses these signals, 
and by a series of calculations, can deter- 
mine where the receiver is, in theory to 
fractions of an inch. This all sounds 
pretty easy, but there are a lot of tricky 
parts to the problem. These satellites are 
moving pretty fast (more than 10,000 
miles per hour), so during the second, or 
so, that it takes the receiver to compute 
your position, the satellite has moved 
about 3 miles. 

A GPS receiver triangulates using the 
signals from at least 3 satellites, simulta- 
neously, to determine your latitude and 
longitude (called a 2D fix). With four or 
more satellites, you can determine your 
altitude as well (called a 3D fix). Nor- 
mally, there are more satellites visible, so 
the receiver can use their signals to im- 
prove the accuracy of your position. If 
you are ina location where you can’t see 
very much of the sky, you won’t be able 
to see enough satellites. A very narrow 
canyon (like standing at street level 
among skyscrapers) might cause this sort 
of problem, and your receiver will tell 
you about it if it occurs. 
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Accuracy 

How accurate is the position given by 
your GPS receiver? 

In general, virtually every receiver has 
a basic accuracy of about 10 meters, 
which in practice is ‘‘diluted’’ by geom- 
etry and other errors to about 2 or 3 times 
that. Vertical accuracy is usually about 
twice as bad as horizontal accuracy. If 
you figure that your GPS position is 
within a hundred feet, you won’t go wrong 
most of the time. The inaccuracies take 
the form of random variations in the 
calculated position varying from mea- 
surement to measurement and cause the 
displayed position to vary slightly, even 
when you are standing still. 


Bad Geometry. 

No, it’s not the math class where 
Michael Jackson teaches you how to use 
straightedge and compass. Your GPS 
receiver calculates where you are by tri- 
angulating (there’s the geometry) the 
signals it gets from the satellites. If the 
satellites are distributed around the sky 
evenly, you can calculate an accurate 
position. However, if all the satellites are 
inaclump, you can’t calculate as closely. 
Also, if the signals are weak (say from 
going through trees, etc.), you might not 
be able to calculate an accurate position. 

All of these factors are combined ina 
single number called the Dilution of Pre- 
cision or DOP, which can be displayed on 
your receiver. The DOP is a multiplier 
which tells you how much worse your 
accuracy is than the best possible. A DOP 
of 2 is really good, a DOP of 20 is really 
bad. The receivers have some way of 
telling you how accurate the position 
display is, usually telling you that you 
have a 95% chance of being within some 
distance (like 100 feet) from the dis- 
played position. 


Selective Availability 

If you look at the spec sheet for any of 
the GPS receivers, you will see some sort 
of disclaimer which says something like: 

The Global Positioning System is op- 
erated by the Department of Defense. All 
GPS systems are subject to accuracy 
degradation to 100m 2DRMS under the 
DoD imposed Selective Availability pro- 


gram. 
When the GPS system was first de- 


signed some 20 years ago, they set things 
up so that there were two basic accuracies 
available. The first was called the Stan- 
dard Positioning Service (SPS, also called 
C/A ), with an accuracy of about 300 
meters, and was available to everyone. 
The other was called the Precise Posi- 
tioning Service (PPS, also called P or Y 
code) with 30 meter accuracy, and was 
encrypted, and only available for mili- 
tary users (and other special people). 
GPS was originally designed to help 
target ICBM’s, and it wasn’t considered 
a good strategic idea to allow just anyone 
to have the 30 meter accuracies avail- 
able. As it turns out, the accuracy you can 
get from the SPS signal with modern 
technology is substantially better than 
the original designers expected, with a 
few meters not out of the question. Clever 
equipment designers have figured out 
ways to use the precise signal, without 
needing to decode it, to get relative posi- 
tions that are accurate to millimeters. 
GPS has made big inroads in the survey- 
ing business, since it works between spots 
which can’t be seen from each other, 
unlike conventional optical techniques 
(like transits and lasers). With suitable 
GPS equipment, costing less than 
$20,000, you can measure the distance 
between two points 100 km apart to an 
accuracy of about a centimeter in a few 
seconds. What a boon for surveying in 
rolling hills or forest! 

This put the Department of Defense 
in a bit of a quandary. They had already 
determined as a policy that it wasn’t a 
good idea for high accuracy to be avail- 
able to just everyone. So they came up 
with the idea of injecting artificial errors 
into the standard signals to reduce the 
accuracy back to around 200 meters. 
This is known as ‘‘Selective Availabil- 
ity’’. Selective Availability is currently 
turned on intermittently, but the increas- 
ingly wide spread use of GPS has 
prompted a lot of discussion about a 
policy that, in effect, was formulated 20 
years ago. However, the manufacturers 
have to cover themselves, hence the dis- 
claimer. 
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Wiimous Frakes of South America 


hile backpacking 
through La Gran 
Sabana en route to Mt. 
Roraima, I keep my 
eyes glued to the trail 
because of snakes 
promised in an article 
I read in the South 
American Explorer: *‘The party was con- 
stantly on the alert against the many 
snakes that infested the dry grassland: 
rattlesnakes, feared bushmasters and 
the...swift and deadly fer-de-lance.’’ 
After three trips and a total of 26 days on 
foot, I have yet to spot my first snake of 
any kind there, poisonous or not. 

A paucity of snakes is the condition 
everywhere] havebeen in South America. 
I hiked the long Inca Trail up and back 
between Machu Picchu and 
Phuyupatamarca twice in the summer of 
1988, expectantly passing a wooden sign 
exclaiming, ‘‘Cuidado, Zona de 
Viboras.’’ I never even saw a lizard. 

I’ve paddled the Solimoes, Tambopata, 
Rio Negro, Orinoco, Cunucunuma, 
Ventuari, Casiquiare, and countless 
smaller streams at night spotlighting for 
snakes in the streamside bushes -- witha 
frustrating encounter rate of less than 
one tree snake per night. 

Inrental carsI’ve road-cruised a prom- 
ising 250 kmstretch of Venezuelan high- 
way between El Dorado and Santa Elena 
de Uraien in three separate trips over the 
past five years totalling about 30 hours of 
cruising. My take: one flat fer-de-lance, 
one truncated tropical rattlesnake, two 
pancake tree boas, and one squashed and 
still-thrashing coral snake. The two live 


by D. Bruce Means 


snakes I X .. 

saw, both 

non-venomous, 

were so unusual an occurrence that I 
remember each vividly. 

I bussed to Manaus in 1987 to visit my 
friend, Claude Gascon, then a graduate 
student working on herps (amphibians 
and reptiles) at the Minimum Critical 
Size of Ecosystem Project operated these 
days by the Brazilian government’s Na- 
tional Institute for Amazon Research in 
cooperation with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. We walked 34 km of trail, day and 
night, over a three-day period searching 


Photos by D. Bruce Means 


Coral snake with black triads, Micrurus 
lemniscatus, from La Gran Sabana, Venezuela 


for snakes and found only three. 

But don’t accept my anecdotal obser- 
vations that snakes in South America are 
rare. Actively searching for snakes as a 
research project on the very trailsI walked, 
Canadian herpetologist Dr. Barbara 
Zimmerman reported seeing only 126 
snakes of 28 species in 1661 km of trail 
over an eight-year period. Her take dur- 
ing daylight hours was only one snake 
every 35 km, but the encounter rate went 
up at night to one snake per 7 km. 
Zimmerman attributed the higher night- 
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time encounter frequency, however, to 
the fact that some diurnal snakes were 
easier to see at night in spotlights as they 
sat on branches or were aggregated at 
frog-breeding ponds. 

Recently, snakebite specialist, Dr. 
David Hardy, has gathered some rel- 
evant data on the Central American 
terciopelo, a type of fer-de-lance and the 
snake most responsible for morbidity and 
mortality in Central America. Over about 
a decade on four research stations Hardy 
found that naturalists were bitten only 
three times in 1,497,236 person-hours 
working in the habitat of this dangerous 
snake, and none of the bites resulted ina 
fatality. That’s a rate of about one bite 
every 500,000 hours in the habitat of the 
snake, Looking at this another way, you 
would have to tramp around in terciopelo 
habitat 171 years, eight hours a day, to 
reccive one bite from this snake. 

I like snakes. When I’m outdoors I 
look for them. When I spot one killed on 
the road, I turn around in traffic and go 
examine it. Continuously over the past 
25 years I have kept more than 20 snakes 
caged in my house. Among other profes- 
sional endeavors, I study snakes for- 
mally. So you’d think that living in 
Florida, with the largest snake fauna in 
the United States (47 species), would 
satisfy my need for snakes to admire. Not 
so. I lust for snakier pastures. 

Readers of the South American Ex- 
plorer need no explanation of the allure 
of South America: the world’s greatest 
rainforest, the world’s largest river, the 
world’s tallest waterfall, the New World’s 
highest mountains, indigenous peoples, 


Inca civilization, exotic flora and fauna, 
and Latin culture. But there is more. . . 
there are snakes. Snakes galore! 

So many snakes, in fact, that -- al- 
though the subject is still poorly studied 
-- South America may have more snakes 
than any other continent. While the 
United States and Canada are home to 
115 species of snakes ofall kinds belong- 
ing to 5 of the 11 worldwide families of 
living snakes, South America, in com- 
parison, has about 500 species in 8 fami- 
lies, and the count still is growing! Fear 
not, however. It is bad news for me that 
South American snakes are rarely en- 
countered; but for the ophidophobic South 
America travel buff, such news is cause 
for rejoicing. 


A paucity of snakes is the 
condition everywhere I have 
been in South America. 


When I began traveling in South 
America, it was with great expectations 
that I would encounter armsfull of writh- 
ing splendor. Now, after six years of 
snake hunting in Uruguay, Brazil, Peru, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador, I can say with 
great disappointment that I have seen 
very few snakes. This is one of the great 
lessons of ecology. Lots of species in an 
area usually goes hand-in-hand with low 
individual abundance. South America 
may have four times as many species of 
snakes as the U.S., but it is also the case 
that the number of individuals, on aver- 


Eyelash Palm-pitviper, Bothriechis schlegelii, 
from Osa Peninsula, Costa Rica 


age, is much fewer. To cite another, more 
classic example, individual trees of a 
given species usually are rare in rainforests 
that commonly possess 200 or more spe- 
cies of trees per hectare. On the other 
hand, temperate forests often are com- 
posed of one to five dominant species 
whose individuals are quite abundant. 

The fact that snakes are not very 
abundant in most places in South America 
should calm the fears ofthe weak-hearted, 
would-be, trail walker. The chances of 
encountering poisonous snakes in tropi- 
cal lowland rainforest are much smaller 
than in most places in the desert south- 
western United States or some places in 
the Pacific Northwest, by contrast, where 
the only poisonous snake is the abundant 
and ubiquitous Prairie Rattlesnake. 

Now that you know that species are 
abundant but individuals are rare, the 
following statistics about South Ameri- 
can venomous snakes should not seem so 
threatening. 

With a total South America snake 
count in the vicinity of 500 species, one 
would rightly guess that the number of 
species of South American venomous 
snakes is likewise high. Now a masterful 
scholarly work has been published en- 
titled The Venomous Reptiles of Latin 
America by Jonathon Campbell and Wil- 
liam Lamar. From it we learn that South 
America possesses 78 species of venom- 
ous snakes, about 16% ofits snake fauna. 

To put this in a global perspective, 
there are only 19 species of venomous 
snakes in all of North America north of 
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Mexico, or very nearly the same percent- 
age, 16.5%, asthe South American snake 
fauna. On the other hand, Australia, 
which is famous for having the highest 
percentage of poisonous snakes in the 
world (67%), boasts only 138 total spe- 
cies of snakes, of which 93 are venomous 
... not a whole lot more venomous than 
species in South America. 

The presently known venomous snake 
fauna of South America stands at 34 
species of coral snakes, 43 pit vipers, and 
one sea snake. The wide-ranging pelagic 
sea snake, Pelamis platurus is found 
along the Pacific coast of the Americas 
from the Gulf of California to Ecuador 
and northern Peru. Rarely longer than 
three feet, its oar-like laterally compressed 
tail, black or brown dorsal color contrast- 
ing with a yellow belly make this snake 
easily identifiable . . . as is, of course, the 
fact that it is found in sea water and 
washed up on beaches. Normally inof- 
fensive, this snake will bite when re- 
strained or stranded on the beach, or 
when entangled in fish nets. Few deaths 
have been reported, but the venom of the 
pelagic sea snake is highly toxic. 

Coral snakes, distant relatives of co- 
bras and sea snakes, are found exclu- 
sively in the Americas, and mostly in the 
tropics. Coral snakes display some of the 


most beautiful color patterns in the ani- 
mal kingdom, but they should never be 
handled because many possess exceed- 
ingly toxic venom. Fortunately for chil- 
dren, who would be most likely to com- 
mit the mistake of picking up a brightly 
colored coral snake, coral snakes are 
secretive and many are nocturnal. 

All the species of South American 
coral snakes belong to one genus, 
Micrurus. Adults average 24" - 36" in 
length, but some species reach only 15" 
and one gets a whopping 5 feet long! 

The rhyme, ‘‘red on yellow, kills a 
fellow,”’ was created to help people re- 
member the color sequence that distin- 
guishes harmless mimics from the coral 
snake in the southeastern U.S., but the 
conundrum is useless for the identifica- 
tion of South American coral snakes. 
Coral snakes throughout Central (22 spe- 
cies) and South America come ina bewil- 
dering array of bicolored or tricolored 
patterns. Some are black with tiny white 
rings, black with only red rings, or nearly 
solid black. Some are red with black 
rings or blotches. Many have black rings 
in triads of black-yellow-black-ycllow- 
black with red between the triads. 

Combined with their generally small 
size and secretive nature, coral snakes 
are infrequently encountered. They are 


not much of a threat to human safety 
unless picked up or stepped on with bare 
feet. 

By far the most dangerous snakes of 
South America are the pitvipers. They 
are the largest, most abundant, and most 
frequently encountered venomous snakes 
on the continent, apportioned among six 
genera. 

Crotalus, the main genus of the rattle- 
snakes, is represented in South America 
only by one wide-ranging species, C. 
durissus, the neotropical rattlesnake. This 
is a large, heavy bodied snake usually 
found in semi-arid, relatively open re- 
gions. Dry tropical forest, thorn wood- 
lands, and grasslands are the principal 
habitats. Largely absent from the Ama- 
zon basin, the cascabel (means ‘‘bell’’ or 
‘*rattle’’ in Spanish) iscommon in llanos 
and savannas of Venezuela, Colombia, 
and the Guianas, and from Bolivia and 
the southern half of Brazil south to north- 
ern Argentina and Uruguay. 

The obvious string of rattles on the tail 
and a bold pattern of diamonds astride 
the back make identification ofthe casca- 
bel easy. 


Among its ultimate superlatives, 


Fer-de-lance, Bothrops atrox, from 
Rio Napo, Ecuador. 
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South America shares with Central 
America the largest venomous snake in 
the New World and the world’s largest 
pitviper, the bushmaster, Lachesis muta 
(see story “‘Snakes Alive’’ in S.A.E. 
#26). This deep forest snake is like no 
other. Adults commonly exceed six feet 
in length with exceptional individuals 
greater than 11 feet. It has knoblike 
keeled scales giving the dorsal skin a 
beaded appearance. The raised scales 
may assist the snake’s skin to shed water 
during the frequent rains of the tropics. 

The bushmaster has a bold pattern of 
black diamonds on a light brown or tan 
background. Its range in South America 
is principally the rainforests of the Ama- 
zon basin, but it also inhabits the 
rainforests of western Colombia and 
southeastern coastal Brazil. The bush- 
master is unique among New World 
pitvipers for laying eggs rather than giv- 
ing birth to live young. Large size, high 
death rate from bites (80% in Costa 
Rica), and bold pattern...yet the secretive 
bushmaster is rarely encountered by the 
traveler in its rainforest home. 

The remaining 41 species of South 
American pitvipers for decades were 
grouped under one genus, Bothrops, 
whose most famous member is the re- 
nowned fer-de-lance. Researches in the 
past twenty years, however, have re- 
Sulted in splitting this large assemblage 
into four different groups: palm-pitvipers, 
forest-pitvipers, hognosed pitvipers, and 
the lanccheads. 

South America is home to one palm- 
pitviper, asmall group of seven species of 
slender, arboreal snakes confined to the 
montane regions of Central America. 
Only the most wide-ranging member, 
Bothriechis schlegelii, is found in tropi- 
cal moist forest and montane forest in 
Colombia, with a small part of its range 
just into Ecuador and Venezuela. Dreaded 
in Central America for living in coffee 
trees and above ground in vegetation, 
this wiry little snake has two scales that 
project over each eye, giving it the name 
eyelash palm-pitviper. 

Another small group of pitvipers with 
tree-climbing adaptations (prehensile 
tail) consists of eight species confined to 
forests, called the forest-pitvipers, genus 


Bothriopsis. All are confined to South 
America except one species that barely 
enters eastern Panama. These are all 
moderately slender snakes with greenish 
color patterns that blend cryptically with 
vegetation. Most of these venomous 
snakes are confined to very small geo- 
graphic ranges in cloud forests. All are 
rare and some are known only on the 
basis of a few museum specimens. 


The rhyme, “‘red on yellow, 
kills a fellow,”’. . . is useless 
for the identification of 
South American coral 
snakes. 


The hognosed pitvipers, genus 
Porthidium, comprise fourteen species, 
mostly confined to Central America. As 
their name implies, the tip of the nose is 
slightly turned up, resembling a small 
snout. The three South American species 
are all less than about two feet long, but 
two are modcratcly stout. The stout spe- 
cies are humid rainforest snakes, inhab- 
iting litter on the ground. The slender P. 
lansbergii inhabits lowland arid and 
semi-arid thorn forest and dry tropical 
forest ofnorthern Colombia and Venezu- 
ela. All three blend well with forest litter 
and rely on immobility to go unnoticed. 

Snakes of the genus Bothrops account 
for more snakebites in Central And South 
America than any other group of venom- 
ous snakes. These are collectively called 
lanceheads because of the distinctive 
shape of their heads. Many are large 
snakes, seven feet long or more, but some 
species do not exceed 24". Of the 31 
recognized species of Bothrops, only one, 
B. asper, ranges into Central America. 
All the rest are restricted to South 
America except two Caribbean species, 
B. lanceolatus on Martinique and B. 
caribbaea on Santa Lucia. Many of the 
large species of lanceheads from the low- 
lands of the Amazon basin through Cen- 
tral America are similar in appearance 
and have masqueraded for decades under 
the same common name, fer-de-lance. 


Lanceheads are principally denizens 
of the lowlands of South America, often 
near water, but range ecologically from 
dry habitats to wet forest and altitudinally 
from sea level to as high as 3,300 m (the 
rare B. andianus that I could not find 
above Machu Picchu), Most are found 
below 1,500 meters, however. All spe- 
cies are basically terrestrial, but frequently 
climb. 

South America has numerous species 
of false coral snakes and false pitvipers, 
some of which are mildly venomous. 
Some produce bites that may involve 
local pain, swelling, and discoloration, 
but the evidence suggests that the mildly 
venomous mimics normally do not in- 
flict serious bites. Fortunately, harmless 
and mildly venomous snakes are encoun- 
tered far more frequently than venomous 
species. 

The main theme of this article is that 
in all likelihood a traveler to South 
America, even to the wildlands, is not 
likely to have a life-threatening encoun- 
ter with one of the many species of ven- 
omous snakes. However, it would be 
irresponsible not to discuss the symp- 
toms of snakebite and what to do if it 
occurs. 

Snakebite symptoms - Coral snake 
envenomation produces symptoms that 
are the result of progressive paralysis of 
skeletal muscle. Drooping eyelids and 
double vision are early symptoms, fol- 
lowed by paralysis of eye movement, 
difficulty of speech, difficulty in swal- 
lowing, and general muscular weakness. 
In severe bites, breathing is eventually 
arrested and death ensues unless the vic- 
tim is given artificial respiration. 

Envenomation from pitvipers pro- 
duces some or all of the following symp- 
toms: local pain and massive swelling, 
nausea and vomiting, large blood blis- 
ters, internal bleeding, discoloration of 
tissues, hypotension (shock), rapid heart 
beat, and loss of ability of the blood to 
coagulate. Death results from kidney fail- 
ure, internal cerebral hemorrhage, and 
shock from loss of blood volume. 

Unique among pitvipers, enven- 
omation by Brazilian specimens of the 
neotropical rattlesnake, Crotalus 
durissus, produces significant paralysis 
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in addition to blood damage and kidney 
failure. Also, there is a lack of swelling 
and other local effects of the venom. 

What to do if bitten - Get away from 
the snake. Victim and helpers should try 
their best to remain calm. It isimperative 
to get to medical help as soon as possible, 
but try to move as little as possible doing 
so; have others drive you or physically 
move you if possible. The idea is to keep 
the blood circulation and bodily move- 
ments quiet so that the venom will not 
move rapidly throughout the body. Keep 
the bitten extremity below the level of the 
heart. Immobilizing the bitten extremity 
by means of a splint (no constricting 
banks or tourniquets) may be helpful, but 
not at the expense of getting to medical 
help. 

Never use ice packs or other cold 
treatment. If you choose to cut and suck 
as a first aid measure, do so within five 
minutes of the bite or not at all. Make a 
small cut once through each fang mark 
parallel with the long axis of the limb or 
appendage. Suck with mouth or suction 
equipment; venom will not harm you in 
your mouth. This is a very controversial 
procedure whose benefits are not at all 
clear. It should probably not be used 
unless you are far from medical help. 

A large percentage of tropical snake- 
bites are ‘‘dry bites’’, the snake voluntar- 
ily withholding venom. These bites usu- 
ally happen when the snake is minimally 
disturbed. But there may be no pain 
associated with potentially lethal bites 
for up to fifteen minutes, so treat all bites 
from South American snakes as poten- 
tially lethal. 

Throughout South America excellent 
antivenoms are available in hospitals. 
Medical treatment of bites greatly re- 
duces mortality. For instance, a mortality 
incidence of 72% from untreated bites of 
the dangerous neotropical rattlesnake of 
Brazil was reduced to 6% with medical 
treatment. Untreated envenomations by 
the two most important causes of snake- 
bite in South America, Bothrops atrox 
and B. jararaca, resulted in a mortality of 
7%. But with treatment, bites of these 
snakes were reduced to 0.5-3.0%, 

A word about antivenoms, most of 
which are produced in the horse. You 


may be allergic to horse serum because of 
immunizations you have received in the 
past. Severe allergic response called 
anaphyllactic shock can result following 
antivenom treatment, leading to death. 
In a hospital or under an experienced 
doctor’s care, anaphyllactic shock can be 
successfully treated with epinephrin fol- 
lowing the administration of antivenom. 
Antivenomsare available over the counter 
in many pharmacies throughout South 
America, but self-treatment is unwise. 
You should seek medical consultation 
about theadvisability ofusing antivenom 
yourself. 

In 1988 I was asked by manufacturers 
to carry with me several *‘stun guns”’ to 
detoxify venom from animal bites and 
stings that I might unluckily acquire in 
my travels in South America. One night 
while thrashing about in the varzea forest 
along the Peruvian Amazon I had my 
chance to find out if the things work. A 
“bullet ant,”’ Paraponera sp., fellon my 
neck and gave mea “‘veinticuatro”’ sting 
(refers to how many hours the sting is 
supposed to hurt). 

I quickly bared my neck and had a 
companion apply 9 volts to the bite for 
three seconds duration -- FIVE different 
times, one minute apart. The pain from 
thebitein- 


tensified throughout the procedure and 
lasted for about 30 minutes, unabated 
one whit by the electrical current. I con- 
fess that I’d rather be stung by another 
veinticuatro than endureshock treatment 
to my neck again. 

Seven studies of experimentally 
envenomated rats, mice, rabbits, and dogs 
have shown NO beneficial effects of 
electroshock treatment. Controversy over 
the efficacy of electroshock treatment 
continues in the medical community, 
however. For a thorough review of this 
subject, read the excellent article by Dr. 
David Hardy (1992) listed at the end of 
this paper. 

What to do to avoid snakebite - Look 
where you are stepping. Use a flashlight 
to illuminate your path at night. Avoid 
stepping over logs; step up onthem, jump 
off the far side. Do not handle snakes. 
Don’t walk barefooted where snakes are 
likely to be. Use common sense. 

However, if you are lucky enough to 
encounter a snake in South America, 
keep your distance but don’t be afraid to 
admire one of nature’s successful experi- 
ments. Evolved from lizards late in the 
age of the dinosaurs, snakes have done 
wonderfully well without appendages. 


Neotropical Rattlesnake, Crotalus durissus, 
from Ilanos near Cazorla, Venezuela 
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Estimates of the number of species world 
wide run to nearly 3,000, more than half 
the number of species of mammals. Their 
liquid motion is downright mesmeriz- 
ing. Their beautiful colors and patterns 
are magnificent works ofcamouflage art. 

If you are interested in learning more 
about South American snakes, most pet 
stores in the U.S. have books on the 
subject, or can order them for you. A few 
specific references are listed below. And 
by all means The Venomous Reptiles of 
Latin America by Campbell and Lamar 
(order from Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, N.Y.) should be in the possession 
of any person interested in the natural 
history of South America. 

If, after reading this article, you still 
are loath to travel in South America 
because you are hopelessly stricken with 
ophidophobia, visit Chile, the only South 
American country lacking dangerously 
venomous snakes. 


Suggested References on Venomous 
Snakes of South America: 


Campbell, Jonathon A. and William W. 
Lamar. 1989. The Venomous Reptiles of 
Latin America. Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca. xii + 425 pp. 


Campbell, Jonathon A. and Edmund D. 
Brodie, Jr. (eds). Biology ofthe Pitvipers. 
Selva, Tyler, Tx. xi + 467 pp. 


Dixon, James R. and Pekka Soini. 1986. 
The Reptiles ofthe Upper Amazon Basin, 
Iquitos Region, Peru. Milwaukee Public 
Museum. 154 pp. 


Frieberg, Marcos. 1982. Snakes of South 
America. T.F.H. Publ., Inc. 198 pp. 


Hardy, David L., Sr. 1992. A Review of 
First Aid Measures of Pitviper Bite in 
North America with an Appraisal of 
Extractor™ Suction and Stun Gun Elec- 


Table 1.-Species of Venomous Snakes in South America 


Scientific Name English Common Name 


Local common Name 


Country* 


troshock. Pp. 405-413 in Jonathon A. 
Campbell and Edmund D. Brodie, Jr. 
(eds). 1992. Biology of the Pitvipers. 
Selva, Tyler, Texas. xi + 467 pp. 


Hardy, David L., Sr. 1993. Bothrops 
asper Snakebite and Field Researchers 
in Middle America. Biotropica. (In press.) 


Lancini, Abdem R. 1986. Serpientes de 
Venezuela, 2nd ed. Ernesto Armitano, 
Caracas. 262 pp. 


Peters, James A. and Braulia Orejas- 
Miranda. 1970. Catalogue of the Neotro- 
pical Squamata: Part I. Snakes. Bull. 
U.W. Nat. Mus. #297L1-347. 


Zimmerman, Barbara and Miguel T. 
Rodrigues. 1992. Frogs, snakes, and liz- 
ards of the INPA-WWF Reserves near 
Manaus, Brazil. Pages 426-454 in A. 
Gentry, ed. Four Neotropical Forests, 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 


Micrurus ancoralis Regal coral snake coral, coralillo Col, Ec, 

M. annellatus Annellated coral snake coral, naca-naca Ec, Pe, Br, Bo 
M. averyi Black-headed coral snake unknown Br, Gu 

M. bocourti Ecuadorian coral snake coral, coralillo E 

M. clarki Clark’s coral snake coral, gargantilla @ 

M. collaris Guianan black-headed coral, kraalslang Ve, Gu, Su, FG 
M. decoratus Brazilian coral snake cobra-coral Br 

M. dissoleucus Pygmy coral snake coralilla, candelillia Co Ve 

M. dumerilii Dumeril’s coral snake coral, coralilla Co Ec Ve 

M. filiformis Slender coral snake coral, naca-naca Co Ec Pe Br 

M. frontalis Southern coral snake vibora de coral Br Bo Pa Ur Ar 
M. frontifasciatus Bolivian coral snake coral Bo 

M. hemprichii Hemprich’s coral snake coral, cobra coral, etc. BrFGSuGuVeCoEcPeBo 
M. ibiboboca Caatinga coral snake coral, ibiboboca Br FG Su 

M. isozonus Venezuelan coran snake ccral, coral nortefio Ve Co Gu Su 

M. karlschmidtii Pygmy black-headed cobra-coral, coral Br Co Ec Pe 

M. langsdorffi Langsdorff’s coral snake coral, coralillo, naca-naca Br Co Ec Pe Bo 
M. lemniscatus South American coral snake coral, etc Br Su FG Gu Ve Co Ec Pe Bo 
M. margaritiferus Speckled coral snake coral, naca-naca Pe 

M. mertensi Merten’s coral snake coral, coralillo Ec Pe 

M. mipartitus Red-tailed coral snake coral, etc Ve Co Ec 

M. mustiscutatus Cauca coral snake coral, rabo de aji @ 

M. narduccii Andean black-headed coral, coralillo Co Ec Pe Br Bo 
M. nigrocinctus Central American coral snake coral, gargantilla @ 

M. peruvianus Peruvian coral snake coral, naca-naca Pe 

M. petersi Peters’ coral snake coral Pe 

M. psyches Carib coral snake coral, cobra-coral, etc Br FG Su Gu Ve Co Pe 
M. putamayensis Putamayo coral snake bicoral, cobra coral,naca-naca Br Co Pe 

M. sangilensis Santander coral snake coral @ 

M. spixii Amazonian coral snake coral, cobra-coral, naca- Br Co Ve Pe Ec Bo 
M. spurelli Columbian coral snake coral @ 
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Scientific Name English Common Name 


Local common Name 


Country* 


M. steindachneri Steindachner’s coral snake coral KE 

M. surinamensis Aquatic coral snake coral, coralillo, etc. | Br Su FG Gu Ve Co Ec Pe Bo 
M. tschudii Desert coral snake coral, naca-naca, etc. Ec Pe 

Pelamis platurus Pelagic sea snake culebra del mar Co Ec Pe Ch 
Bothriechis schlegelii Eylash palm-pitviper birri, bocaraca, etc Co Ve 
Bothriopsis albocarinata Ecuadorian forest-pitviper loro mashaco EK 

B. alticola Andean forest-pitviper loro mashaco, etc & 

B. bilineata Two-striped forest-pitviper viboro loro Br Su FG Gu Ve Co Ec Pe Bo 
B. medusa Venezuelan forest-pitviper mapanare tigrito Ve 

B. oligolepis Inca forest-pitviper lamon, etc Pe Bo 

B. peruviana Peruvian forest-pitviper jergon Pe 

B. punctata Chocoan forest-pitviper cuatronarices, dormilona Co Ec 

B. taeniata Speckled forest-pitviper jaarraca amarela, jergon de arbol SFGVCEPB 
Bothrops alternatus rutu boicoatiara, crucera, etc. Br Ur Pa Ar 

B. ammodytoides Patagonian lancehead Cenicienta, yarara fiata Ar 

B. andianus Andean lancehead jergon, terciopelo Pe 

B. asper Terciopelo barba amarilla, fer-de-lance VeCo Ec 

B. atrox Common lancehead equis, mapanare Br Su FG Gu Ve Co Ec Pe Bo 
B. barnetti Barnett’s lancehead cascabel, macanche, etc Pe 

B. brazili Brazil’s lancehead jararacusu, etc BrFGSuVeCoEcPeBo 
B. cotiara Cotiara cotiara, Br Ar 

B. erythromelas Caatinga lancehead jararaca, etc Br 

B. fonsecai Fonseca’s lancehead cotiara, jararaca Br 

B. iglesiasi Sertao lancehead jararaquinha Br 

B. insularis Golden lancehead jararaca ilhoa Br 

B. itapetiningae Sao Paulo lancehead boipeva, cotiarinha Br 

B. jararaca Jararaca jararaca Br Pa 

B. jararacussu Jararacussu jararacussu, etc. Br Pa Bo Ar 

B. leucurus White-tailed lancehead jararaca Br 

B. lojanus Lojan lancehead macanchi, etc E& 

B. marajoensis Marajo lancehead jararaca Br 

B. microphthalmus Small-eyed lancehead equis, etc Bo Pe Br Ec Co 
B. moojeni Brazilian lancehead caissaca Br Pa 

B, neuwiedi Neuwied’s lancehead crucera, boca de sapo, etc Br Ar Pa Ur Bo 
B, pictus Desert lancehead jergona, etc Pe 

B. pirajai Piraja’s lancehead jararacucu Br 

B. pradoi Prado’s lancehead jararaca Br 

B. pulcher Dusky lancehead unknown Co Ec 

B. roedingeri Roedinger’s lancehead vibora Pe 

B. sanctaecrucis Bolivian lancehead yoperojobobo venenoso Bo 

B. venezuelensis Venezuelan lancehead barriaga morada, etc Ve 

B. xanthogrammus Cope’s lancehead unknown EK 

Lachesis muta Bushmaster surucucu, etc. Br FG Su Gu Ve Co Ec Pe Bo 
Porthidium hyoprora Amazonian hognosed pitviper jergon, etc Br Co Ec Pe Bo 
P. lansbergii Lansberg’s hognosed pitviper mapana, daya, etc Co Ve 

P. nasutum Rainforest hognosed pitviper cabeza de candado, etc Co Ec 

Crotalus durissus Neotropical rattlesnake cascabel Co Ve Gu Su FG Br Pe Bo Pa Ur Ar 


* Ar=Argentina, Bo=Bolivia, Br=Brazil, Co=Columbia, Ec=Ecuador, FG=French Guaina, Gu=Guayana, Pa=Paraguay, 
Pe=Peru, Su=Suriname, Ur=Uruguay, Ve=Venezuela. Table extracted from Campbell and Lamar, 1989. 


DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH | 


Speckled Forest Pitviper, 
of Rattlesnakes and Men Bothriopsis taeniata, 
A book about the life history and ecology of the eastern diamondback from base of 
rattlesnake by Tallahassee naturalist, Dr. Bruce Means. ($ Cerro matin, 
| wap xi, Venezuela 
The Author is seeking subscriptions ($25), for which you or your | ® : wr Lae 


gift designee will receive a $20 coupon to be applied toward the 
purchase of the book to be published In 1994 and a prepublication 
4! (8x10, about 20 pgs) including 8 selected chapters already written 
4} & illustrated with pen & ink drawings. 
¥ For information write Coastal Plains Institute, 1313 N. Duval St., 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 or phone 681-6208. 
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SOUTHERN CROSS 


S2 BY ADVENTURES 


WHAT AWAITS YOU? 

An adventure on horseback through the remote Andean area of Peru with 
a knowledgable local guide. 

Inca ruins, beautiful scenery, pure nature, contact with local people and lots 


more. 
All services are offered to make this journey enjoyable and safe. 


CONTACT US: 

PLAZA DE ARMAS Portal de panes 123, Oflc. 301 
P.O. Box 612 Tel: 0051-84-237649 - 223746 
Cusco, Peru 
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Ex lore 
Latin America 
with Lonely Planet 


Lonely Planet's practical down-to-earth travel guides 
have been helping travelers see the best of the world 
fo* nearly 20 years. Written by travelers for travelers 
they provide the best recommendations on lodging, 
restaurants and entertainment for a variety of budgets 
and excellent background on culture, history, 
environment and wildlife. 

Titles: Argentina ($16.95) Baja ($11.95) Bolivia 
($10.95) Brazil ($17.95) Chile @ Easter Island 
($11.95) Colombia ($11.95) Costa Rica ($11.95) 
Ecuador @ the Galapagos Islands ($16.95) La Ruta 
Maya: Yucatan, Guatemala @ Belize ($15.95) 
Mexico ($19.95) Peru ($14.95) Central America on a 
shoestring ($16.95) South America on a shoestring 
($19.95) Brazilian phrasebook ($3.95) Latin 
American Spanish phrasebook ($4.95) Quechua 
phrasebook ($3.95) Trekking in the Patagonian 
Andes ($13.95) 

Lonely Planet guides are available from the South 
American Explorers Club. Contact Lonely Planet for a 
complete list of titles and free newsletter. 

Lonely Planet Publications 155 Filbert St, Suite 251] 
Oakland, CA 94607 Phone: 800/275-8555 
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FAX: 0051-84-239447 
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SOUTHWIND 


—ADVENTURES— 


DISCOVER THE ANDES 
& AMAZON! 
* Inca Trail Treks 
¢ Market & Festivals Tours 
* Amazon River Adventures 
* Climbing Expeditions 
Monthly unique departures for Individuals 
and small groups 
Plus other adventures in: 
Venezuela * Ecuador « Peru 
Bolivia * Brazil * Argentina * Chile 
U.S. Office: 
P.O. Box 621057-G 


Littleton, CO 80162 
Tel. (303) 972-0701, (800) 377-WIND 
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Welcome to Stanley 


by Norma Brannan 


Imagine walking the streets 
of a city at night accosted 
only by large tabby cats, or 
a place where children 
come home unsuper- 
vised from school. A 
place where it's safe 
to leave a baby on the 
street in its pram 
while its mother 
shops and where old 
ladies can collect 


their pensions without fear of being 
mugged on the way home. Imagine, also, 
walking for miles through unspoilt coun- 
tryside without seeing another soul. 

Does this Utopia exist in 19947 It does 
and.only 300 miles from mainland South 
America. 

Before 1982 very few people had heard 
of the Falkland Islands. This neglected 
British colony appeared in headlines 
around the world when Argentina in 
vaded these isolated islands. Occupation 


Christchurch Cathedral 


of the islands lasted ten weeks and four 
days and in that short time life changed 
dramatically. It will never be the same 
Thrust into the 20th Century, the all but 
forgotten Falkland Islanders have sud- 
denly had to cope with hoards of new- 
comers all bent on reorganization, con- 
struction and improvements. 

Despite 11 years ““development”’ since 
the Conflict and the impact of the outside 
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world, the older Island people live much 
as they always did. They still go to work, 
tend their peat stoves, dig about in their 
attractive gardens, go to the pub and play 
darts. True, they can now enjoy one TV 
channel which started broadcasting about 
five years ago. Local mutton still makes 
up the main part ofthe Islanders’ diet, but 
now a variety of imported frozen foods 
are available and a delicatessen has re- 
cently opened. New products now come 
by sea from Britain and the Islands have 
started trading with Chile which means 
fresh produce on a regular basis. 

The farmers out in Camp have prob- 
ably noticed the changes least ofall. They 
haven't had to cope with new houses 
springing up around themand they have 
had TV for a year or so. ““Camp,”’ inci- 
dentally, has a meaning all its own in the 
Falklands. It doesn't mean that farmers 
livein tents. The word is derived from the 
Spanish ‘‘campo’’ or countryside and 
Islanders living outside Stanley are 
known as campers. 

Other words linger in the Falklands 
vocabulary. They go back to the days of 
the gaucho, Not all the words are South 
American but they have a Spanish 
flavour, particularly place names and 
terms used for horse dealing and gear. 

The Falklands are not a mecca for 
tourists. People craving sophistication, 
glamour, an exotic night life and Cordon 
Bleu menus at Five Star hotels do not 
come. Besides, for Europeans it takes an 
intrepid traveller with determination and 
stamina to brave the 18-hour flight on the 
Royal Air Force Tristar. 

Just finding one’s way through the 
Cotswolds of South West England to get 
your flight at the RAF base at Brize 
Norton can be a trifle difficult and 
lengthy delays are not unusual. The Royal 
Air Force is picky about the airworthi- 
ness of aircraft and will ground a plane 
for the slightest technical fault. As a 
nervous flier, I do not complain. In fact, 
no one complains. The twice-weekly 
Tristar is the Islands' lifeline since 1982 
when flights from Argentina ceased . 

Since 1990 there is an alternative 
route -- anair link with Punta Arenas in 
Chile. Fortnightly in the winter and 
weekly in the summer, this route is popu- 


lar with American visitors and journal- 
ists. 

Visitors to the islands are attracted by 
the wildlife, the serenity, the solitude, the 
sunsets or come out of curiosity to see for 
themselves what Britain and Argentina 
fought over 11 years ago. Asa rule, they 
are reasonably well off. Fares are not 
cheap. 

After an 18-hour flight, I found the 
37-mile drive from RAF Mount Pleasant 
to Stanley awesome. It's hard to be 
unemotional about it. You either think 
‘‘How magnificent!’’ or, despairingly, 
“How awful!”’ 

Few signs of habitation are visible as 
theroad winds through the barren, craggy, 
treeless landscape past enormous stone 
tuns cascading down the mountainsides 
like rivers. It's especially dramatic under 
a grey and overcast sky.Traffic is mini- 
mal -- military vehicles and the odd 
Landrover, the most common form of 
transport. A military presence has been 
strong since 1982. Even today two Tor- 
nado jets escort the Tristar flights hover- 
ing at each wingtip as the plane ap- 
proaches Mount Pleasant. Quite spec- 
tacular but not a little terrifying to those 
with nervous dispositions. 


Nicking a minefield sign 
as a souvenir is a 
punishable offence. 


Newcomers are often intimidated by 
roadsigns propclaiming ‘‘SLOW 
MINEFIELD AHEAD.”’ It's not as bad 
as it looks however. Potentially lethal 
areas have been fenced off and the road 
itself is safe even if it does appear to go 
smack through the middle of the 
minefield. The Argentines displayed great 
efficiency in sowing mines but the Brit- 
ish have since been equally efficient in 
locating and isolating them. Sadly, a 
number of sandy beaches are still mined 
but, oddly enough, wildlife is not af- 
fected. Too light to trigger a mine, pen- 
guins breed happily in a minefield close 


to Stanley. 

Incidentally, nicking a minefield sign 
as a souvenir is a punishable offence. 
Anyway, why bother? The Explosive 
Ordnance Disposal people hand them 
outas freebies along with minefield maps 
- a must for walkers. 

Arriving in Stanley, you'll be taken by 
the cheerful little white-walled houses 
with their gaily painted roofs. Red pre- 
dominates but there are also yellows, 
greens, and oranges. The blue roof of the 
hospital and adjoining buildings stands 
out. 

Early settlers built houses with what- 
ever lay at hand. The most traditional is 
a wooden frame clad in metal. Nowa- 
days, a couple of portacabins joined to- 
gether with white board siding makes a 

very presentable house. Windbreaks made 
of hedge, wire mesh or corrugated iron 
protect neat vegetable and flower gar- 
dens from the fierce west winds. In the 
conservatory-type porches found in the 
older houses grow roses and more deli- 
cate blooms; in one, I even saw a small 
apple tree. Trees are scarce in the 
Falklands. Islanders now import prefab 
wooden chalet-type houses that they as- 
semble themselves. 

Stanley is acharming town with horses 
and pet sheep mowing the grass in the 
many gardens. A previous Governor ac- 
quired a family of sheep for this purpose 
as the lawns at Government House are 
quite extensive. Townspeople on a cold 
morning might observe him in his woolly 
hat, talking to and feeding his flock. 
Chickens range free, providing ‘“‘real’’ 
eggs and the town supports a sizeable cat 
population -- grown sleek, large and 
content, presumably on a diet of prime 
mutton. On the other hand, dogs are a 
minority but on the increase what with 
British immigrants bringing their pets 
with them. Of course, the sheep farms 

have always had working dogs. 

Stanley is built on a steep hillside 
topped with steep peat banks. These were 
responsible for the famous peat slide of 
1886 when peat workings filled with 
water and unleashed a slide of thick mud 
through the town. It killed two people 
and demolished buildings, including Holy 
Trinity Church. Thereafter, a new Ca- 
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thedral was built and consecrated in 1892. 

For its centenary celebrations last year, Christ Church 
Cathedral was restored. In the process, an event remarkable for 
the Falklands took place. An RAF helicopter lowered a new steel 
cross onto the Cathedral tower where it could be made secure by 
local builders. Townspeople flocked out of their homes and 
workplaces to watch. This lovely stone structure with brick 
buttresses and stained glass windows stands out as a landmark 
and raises the tiny town of Stanley to the status of City. 

Further along Ross Road stands the Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Mary. Also noteworthy is the Tabernacle in Barrack 
Street. It was built in the 1850s by Scot settlers belonging to the 
Free Church of Scotland. 

Stanley offers much of historical interest. In the harbour are 
old shipwrecks. Some date back to the mid-19th century, a 
period of heavy sea traffic around the Cape Horn route during 
the Gold Rush. Don't miss the hulks of the Jhelum (built in 1839 
for the East India Company) near Government House, the 
Charles Cooper (the last US sailing packet to sail out of New 
York Harbour) and the iron-built Lady Elizabeth at the far end 
of the harbour (228 feet with three masts still standing). Ships 
battered and damaged by turbulent seas sailed into Stanley for 
repairs and assistance. More often than not, ship and cargo were 
put up for sale locally, and many ships ended their days 
ingloriously as floating warehouses, 

The Museum is an attractive white-shuttered wooden chalet 
and deserves a visit. It was, for a while, the residence of the Vice 
Commodore of the Argentine Air Force in the days when there 
were weekly flights to Commodoro Rivadavia. After 1982, 
British Army officers occupied it for awhile. Then in 1989 it 
became the Museum. It is now ironically known as Britannia 
House. To see are exhibits in the Conflict Room, a natural 
history section, scenes from Falkland life in the past and much 
much more. The atmosphere is warm and friendly and the 
curator usually on hand to answer questions. 

The cemetery lies at the east end of the town overlooking the 
harbour. It's a good place to visit on a calm sunny morning 
before the wind gets up. A peaceful spot, it's near a memorial 
garden recently planted with 255 trees -- a tree for each of our 
men who fell in the Conflict. The Cemetery makes one realize 
how hard life must have been in the early days. Inscriptions on 
the tombstones are testimony to epidemics, drownings, war 
casualties and child death. Beautifully enamelled metal flower 
arrangements on some of the graves have endured for genera- 
tions, too heavy to have been blown away by the strong winds. 

Stanley is a town of memorials -- the 1939-45 Cross of 
Sacrifice at the cemetery and the Battle Memorial at the west end 
of town commemorating the dispatch of the German Fleet by the 
British in 1914 during the Battle of the Falklands. The most 
recent memorial, the 1982 Liberation Monument, stands in 
front of the Secretariat. 

At the east end of the harbour, not far from the cemetery, is 
an unusual modern structure. It's a floating dock known locally 
as FIPASS, anacronym for ‘Falkland Interim Port and Storage 
System.’’ The construction of FIPASS came about after 1982 
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when it was realized that 40 Royal Ma- 
rines were insufficient to repel a military 
threat by Argentina. A stronger military 
force was required. Military personnel 
require equipment. Existing jetties were 
inadequate. The Islands' growth also re- 
quired expanded port facilities. Faced 
with the expense of building a new port, 
the Ministry of Defence solved the prob- 
lem by bringing in six enormous barges, 
complete with warehousing. Once in 
place they were moored to piles driven 
into the seabed. The whole complex was 
eventually connected to the shore by a 
causeway. By 1984 FIPASS was fully 
operational. It was later bought by the 
Falkland Islands Government when the 
forces moved to Mount Pleasant. 
FIPASS now provides berthing and 
discharging facilities for supply ships, 
British Antarctic Survey and Fishery 
Protection vessels, tourist liners, war- 
shipsand fishing vessels from such coun- 
tries as Korea, Japan and Taiwan. Fish- 
ing licenses purchased by these countries 
from the Falkland Island government 
have helped make the Islands self-sup- 


FIPASS 
(Falkland Interim Port and Storage System) 


porting. 

Where does one begin to describe the 
wildlife of the Falklands? It's been said 
that the Islands are one of the few places 
left in the world where nature is still in 
control. In Stanley, Upland Geese feed 
on the lawns, gulls perch on rooftops or 
swoop among the houses for tidbits in the 
trash cans. The odd egret turns up in 
one’s garden having been more or less 
blownacross from South America. Egrets 
do not breed in the Islands but arrive in 
groups every year in April. 

Seals cavort around FIPASS, swim- 
ming among the small boats moored 
there. Black and white dolphins occa- 
sionally put in an appearance. Night 
herons have been spotted at the water’s 
edge between the barges. Just take a walk 
along the harbour to see logger ducks, 
terns, shags and a host of other birds. 
And the penguins! Easily reached from 
Stanley are the Gentoo Colony at the 
Penguin Walk Minefield and Gypsy Cove 
where Magellan penguins nest on the 
beach. For King penguins, go to Volun- 
teer Point. The lighthouse at Cape Pem- 
broke, just beyond Stanley Airport, has 
historical interest and on a rocky beach 


below it elephant seals indolently sun 
themselves. 

Walking in the mountains west of 
Moody Brook - famous now as 1982 
battlefields, I often saw turkey vultures 
circle high in the air and in summer 
enjoyed the many varieties of wild flow- 
ers and fruits among the rocks. These and 
more bely the Islands’ unfair reputation 
as bleak and barren. 

By the way, why the ‘‘Falklands’’? 
Well, it so happens that when the En- 
glishman, Strong, landed in the Islands 
in 1690, he named the Sound ‘‘Falkland 
Sound”’ in honor ofa British Peer. The 
name was later applied to the entire 
group. 


Ms. Brannan was born in England, 
has lived and worked in various parts of 
the world - Australia and South Africa to 
name a few, and has spent the last four 
years in the Falklands where she has 
worked as a flight booking clerk han- 
dling passengers on the RAF flight to the 
UK and the Aerovias Dap flight to Punta 
Arenas in Chile; her husband is manager 
of FIPASS (Falkland Interim Port and 
Storage System). 
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HANDBOOK 


SECOND EDITION 


July 1993 Publication 
$13.95, 201 pages, 25 maps 


Available through 
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(800) 345-5473 
P.O. Box 3040 
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Moon Publications’ 
free newsletter, 
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@ Low Prices © Group Discounts 
Tour Packages e Cruises 
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Odyssey Travel 
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SPANISH SCHOOL 
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ADDRESS:CARRION 300 Y PLAZA PHONE-FAX 005932 / 547 - 090 
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Its A Jungle 
Out There, 


; op Let's Keep It That Way! 


Jatun Sacha Biological Station, founded in 1886, is a center 
for Field research and education in the tropical rainforest 
region of the upper Rio Napo in Amazonian Ecuador. 


Los Amigos de Jatun Sacha is # non-profit organization 
founded in 1993. Our goal is to help fund the acquisition of 
rapidly depleting rainforest in order to add to the reserve 
and provide adequate, representative sample of Tropical Wet 


Forest. 


Please support Jatun Sacha by becoming a member of Los Amigos 
de Jatun Sacha. 


Address 
State A} i= ae 
$110-Friend(1 acre) $50 - Supporter $20 - Member 
Send checks/money orders to Los Amigos de Jatun Sacha: 
540 Sussex Dr., Janesville, WI 53546 USA 


LACEY A, GUDE 
Amazon/Brazil Specialist 
VIP Travel Agency 
One Dupont Circle, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


===" ADVENTURERS 


Adventures for individuals, families, and groups 


Magnum Bunkum 


n offshoot of the upper 

Orinoco, the Casiquiare 

flows 220 miles southwest, 

through Venezuela’s 

Territorio de Amazonas, 

draining it, and joins the 

Rio Guainia out of Colom- 

bia to form the Rio Negro, 

largest of Amazon River 

tributaries. In 1800, the scientist 

Alexander von Humboldt explored this 

lost world of the Casiquiare where Indi- 

ans called meteors urine of the stars and 

the morning dew spittle of the stars. 

European mapmakers tended to draw a 

mountain range there--a caseof magnum 

bunkum, since the almost imperceptible 

continental divide is a flatland averaging 
less than 400 feet above sea level. 

Legend held that Lake Parima lay 

between the Amazon and the Orinoco. 

On its shore stood a golden city, the Villa 

Imperial de Manoa, ruled by El Dorado, 

the Gilded Man. Dusted with bunkum. 

Had that splendid spectacle existed, 

Humboldt could hardly have seen it 

through the frenzied clouds of mosqui- 

toes that kamikazied the crew of his 40- 

foot dugout and its cargo of live animals. 

After Humboldt, Casiquiare buffs in 


by Loren McIntyre 


Europe begot another hunk ofbunkum of 
near-magnum size: a notion that the 
river flowed to and fro. It grew into a 
polemic. Listen to Brian Branston, au- 
thor of THE LAST GREAT JOURNEY 
ON EARTH - Two Thousand Miles up the 
Amazon, 1970, the story of a hovercraft 
trip from Manaus to Trinidad via the 
Casiquiare: 

Page 122. ‘‘But this canal was a 
mystery, the unknown, and because of 
that the rumours about it had invested the 
name with a certain menace. In England 
some people argued that the water in the 
channel flowed from north to south (that 
is to say, from the Orinoco into the 
Negro); others argued that the current 
went south to north, from Negro to 
Orinoco; yet a third body of opinion 
believed that at some time of the year the 
Casiquiare ran both ways at once!”’ 

But when the hovercraft entered the 
Casiquiare (Page 124), Branston reported 
that the current was flowing from the 
Orinoco. 

Even John Hemming, stalwart of the 
South American Explorers Club and 
Director of the Royal Geographic Soci- 
ety, got taken in. See the second volume 
of his magnificent trilogy on South 


American Indians, AMAZON FRON- 
TIER, 1987: 

Page 10. ‘‘In 1744 the Portuguese 
slave Francisco Xavier de Moraes had 
discovered there was a natural river link 
between the waters of the Negro and 
Orinoco. This link was the Casiquiare 
Canal, a sizeable forested river that gen- 
erally flows from the upper Orinoco south- 
westwards into the Negro -- although the 
flow ofits current occasionally reverses.”’ 

InLondon in 1991, Dr. Hemming told 
me he would correct this. 

Here’s how loyal Club member Kevin 
Healey covered both orifices in a note on 
his CONTEMPORARY REFERENCE 
MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA, 1982: 

“Direction of (Casiquiare) flow is 
determined by the relevant levels of the 
two rivers.”” 

Acluster ofscientists had this to say in 
the house organ of INPA, the hallowed 
Amazonia research center in Manaus, 
ACTA AMAZONICA, 1988, 18(3- 
4)’7119-143: 

“During each year, seasonal differ- 
ences in rainfall causes water to flow 
from the Orinoco to the Rio Negro or just 
the reverse (Lowe-McConnel, 1975, p73). 

And here’s Anthony Smith in EX- 


PLORERS OF THE AMAZON, 1990: 

Page 112: ‘‘In fact, many Amazon 
rivers flow upstream if the nearby major 
river is in spate. When the Amazon itself 
is in flood even some of its colossal 
tributaries can change their flow.”’ 

When the 30-year-old Prussian baron, 
Alexander von Humboldt, paddled from 
San Carlos to Esmeralda in 1800, he 
knew he was fighting the current. As did 
I, during high water at mid-year in 1982. 
In a powerboat drawing less than three 
feet I was researching a Geographic ar- 
ticle and my Humboldt book published 
by GEO in Hamburg. For background, I 
relied upon Volkmar Vareschi, a Ven- 
ezuelan explorer who often traveled the 
Casiquiare. He had measured relative 
flow at the bifurcation. He said a ridge in 
the river bottom is sort of a continental 
divide. It spills 25% of the Orinoco off to 
the left. 

In 1921 Alexander Hamilton Rice 
measured the Orinoco end of the 
Casiquiare at 281 feet and the Guainia 
end at 212 feet above sea level. Bob 
Meade* tells me that in 1943 the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineerscorrected those 
elevations to 377.5 fect and 279.5 feet, 
giving the Casiquiare a drop of 98 feet in 
220 miles, a slope of 5.4 inches per mile. 
Barring an enormous tectonic movement 
in our time, it seems unlikely that we 
shall ever witness the Amazon feeding 
the Casiquiare, even if the Orinoco were 
to run dry while the upper Rio Negro 
flooded enough to float a deep draft Noah’s 
ark. 


WELCOME TO OTAVALO 


24-hour HOT WATER 


*Meade, an SAE Club member, is a 
water resources specialist with the US 
Geological Survey, and also a debunker 
of Amazonian myths such as the chronic 
ifnot pernicious ‘‘one-fifth ofthe world’s 
fresh water’’ hokum. I met Meade on the 
Orinoco in 1982 during one of his many 
South American scientific expeditions. 
He writes about river flow, sediment 
burden, Jnia geoffrensis dolphins, gold 
mining contamination, backwater effects, 
and like exotica. 
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INSTITUTO SUPERIOR 
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INDIVIDUAL CLASSES 
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P.O. Box: 17-03-00490 Phone: (593-2) 230-701 
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O ADVENTURE TRAVEL 
FETH E-BE . AT ITS BEST 
“Looking for adventure? Ey. P Py " 
Look no further than from Baja to Patagonia! Larry 
Rice's latest adventure travelogue reveals the very best 
wilderness travel spots in 
Latin America.” 
—Don Montague, president, 
South American Explorers Club 
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Available 
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Fulcrum Publishing 
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Latin American Adventures 
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Fulcrum Publishing, 
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VENEZUELA 


Natural History Tours 
Special Expeditions 


Lost World Adventures offers the best 
of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean °% 
to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan* 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 

Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 
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of South & Central America 
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tributaries + Discover exotic wildlife 
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Antarctica, Venezuela, Peru, Chile, Argentina. Belize | 91 Gregory Lane. Ste 21 
Preasant Hill CA 94523 


Canopy Exploration 
in the Peruvian Amazon 


Bea the Amazon rainforest. Ascend 
high into the jungle treetops with the use 
of rope systems specially designed for 


* Hike through lush jungle * Canoe remote 


Join our experienced naturalist guides 


for high adventure. E G > 


1-800-400-2609 expeditions 


Club News 


Members, we hope you have 
an open mind because you're 
going to need it. What you're 
about to read may strain your 
credibility. Fortunately we have 
complete confidence that you 
know we would never say any- 
thing in Club News that wasn't 
absolutely true. 

Anyway, we were just gear- 
ing up to write Club News for 
Issue #36 when suddenly our 
computer just up and turned it- 
self on. All by itself! I swear 
nobody was within five feet of it 
--then, ZAD, it'son. Thescreen 
was flickering. At the same time, 
the room filled with an eerie light and we 
sensed a presence, some mysterious 
power. We got a spooky feeling that 
something strange was about to happen. 

Then this wavering face appeared on 
the computer screen. I'd describe it better 
ifI could. It's the glittering eyes I remem- 
ber best. Rimmed in red, they sort of 
bored right into your soul. And those 
bushy eyebrows below that magnificent 
and noble forehead. -- even now it gives 
me shivers. Snowy white hair framed a 
riveting countenance of awesome dig- 
nity, power and grace and deep lines 
bespoke an ageless wisdom. You get the 
picture. 

Well members. I'll tell you, right off, 
it grabbed our attention. 

So, here we were all gaping at the 
screen when the apparition cleared its 
throat and spat noisily into a handker- 
chief of what looked like yellow silk. 
Then it spoke. 

“I AM NOSTRADAMUS,” it in- 
toned. 

Now, members, what do you make of 
that? I mean, what would you think if 
your computer just clicked on and this 
face appeared and said, ‘‘I am 
Nostradamus’’? 

A practical joke, right? Some twisted 
ex-member with a modem. Or maybe one 
of those annoying ads that comes in over 
the FAX -- MCI maybe, or SPRINT with 
some new ‘‘Put some magic into your 
life’’ pitch. 

“‘Nos who?’’ I sneered. ‘*Ah, listen. 


Could you drop by later? We're busy.”” 

**FOOL,”’ roared the face. “‘I am 
Nostradamus, the necromancer.”’ 

“*Necro?”’ I said. ‘“We've heard about 
you guys. Are you some sort of pervert?”’ 

**SILENCE’”’ commanded the spec- 
ter. ‘‘My time is short. Hark. And hark 
again. I speak of things that have hap- 
pened and that will happen. I see that 
which can not be seen and know that 
which is as yet unknown. I know of that 
which is and of that which is not, and not 
of that which is not but of that which is, 
and...” 

“Okay. Okay, we got it,’’ I inter- 
rupted. 

The phantom on the screen glared, 
then paused to spit again into his yellow 
handkerchief. 

“I am Nostradamus, the necroman- 
cer. YOU THERE,” he hissed, pointing 
a bony finger at me from the screen. “‘I 
knew of you when you were not. And I 
know of you now that you are. In 1562 I 
foresaw itall. All ofitI foresaw. Itall was 
foreseen.” 

**Yeah? What did you foresee?”’ 

‘IT,’ he rasped impatiently. ‘‘All 
that which I foresaw. That which was not 
but which was to be.”’ 

**Could you bea little more specific?”’ 

There was another violent cough and 
some more hacking into a yellow hand- 
kerchief. Then with a drop of spittle 
clinging to his lower lip, he glowered 
menacingly from the screen and growled: 

“*This rinky Club of yours. I knew of 


it then. I know of it now.”’ 

“You did not,’’ I scoffed. 

“*T did. I did.’’ He grew vis- 
ibly excited. The image was 
pulsing now, changing colors 
rapidly. “Spoke I not of the bull 
astride two continents? Of empty 
stables and a harvest lean for 
nigh on ten plus seven years?”’ 

“*Well supposing you did. So 
what?’’ 

‘The ‘bull’ is the Club. The 
‘two continents’ are North and 
South America, The ‘empty 
stables’, ah. . . they don't mean 
anything. But the ‘harvest’ is 
your net income for the last ten 
plus seven years. What do you 
say to that?” 

“*Not bad, if you buy the bull.”’ 

“Now I have come to foretell again of 
that which willbe. I seea bull astride two 
continents... °” 

“Just get on with it.”’ 

“*I see empty stables but they don't 
mean anything.”’ 

“*And?”’ 

“*T will foretell, but it must be I who 
foretells. It must be my prophecy that is 
foretold. That which is foretold is that 
which I foretell. I want the credit.”’ 

“*You got it. Now what?”’ 

“*Good.”’ He calmed down a bit before 
continuing. ‘‘Now, hark and hark again. 
Remember “the hungry bull’.”’ 

‘*Wait a minute,”’ I protested. ‘“You 
never said anything about the bull being 
hungry.”” 

“‘I'm saying it now,’” he barked, im- 
patiently. ““THE BULL IS HUNGRY. 
FEED THE BULL.”’ 

““Listen, Nos, old bean. What're you 
getting at?”’ 

The monitor was really pulsing again 
at this point, vividly flashing through all 
the colors of the rainbow. A weird hum 
sent vibrations through the office and 
rattled the windows. Nostrodamus was 
breathing heavily and excitedly wiping 
little flecks of phelgm from his beard. 

**Are you ready for this?’’ he said, 
rubbing his bony hands and sort of chor- 
tling to himself. ‘‘I foresee the Club 
installing a PSYCHIC HOTLINE.”’ 

‘*A what?’’ I choked in disbelief. 
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**A Psychic Hotline,’’ he said, twitching ecstatically and obviously pleased with 


himself. 


‘*Wewon’t doit,’’ I said hotly. ‘‘For starters, the members would never tolerate 


itand...”’ 


““HAH,”’ he snarled, cutting me off. ‘“Don't interrupt me again. Just hark. And 
hark again. We'll start out small. Just you and me with one phone line. I’ll handle 
the advertising. It should look something like this. With that, Nostradamus' hoary 
visage faded from the screen and, as if by magic, the following appeared: 


South American Explorers Club 
channels the 
one and 
only 


WMostradamus 


Necromancer par excellance, Prophet without Peer, Psychic Emeritus, the 
Astrologer's Astrologer, Alchemist Incomparablé and now Seer in Residence 


in Ithaca, NY. 


Tired of Psychic quacks? Dime store mediums? Ripoff astrologists? Sleeze 
Palmists? Tea leaf readers? And fortune cookies? Now you can talk to 


Nostradamus, the Master himself, through his chosen and exclusive me- 
dium, the South American Explorers Club. Only $4.99 a minute. 


Call 1-900-WIZWORD* now for your trekking horoscope. New Age tips 
on romantic backpacking; Out-of-body travel destinations; channeling minor 
South American demons; compatible auras to look for in travel companions; 
choosing the right Astral Projector; alpine astrological charts with clearly 
marked days not to summit; tarot for the rafter; maps of Atlantis and lost cities; 
the biker’s book of crystals and general etiquette to be observed during UFO 


abductions.”’ 


“‘Hmmmm,’’ I thought. ‘‘Not bad as 
jokes go. Truly outstanding. graphics. All 
in color and on a monochrome screen.”’ 
It's a pity we can't reproduce them here. 

“*Hey, Nostradamus. Come back,’’ I 
called. 

Nostradamus reappeared. 

“*That's just a draft, mind you,’’ he 
said proudly. ‘‘We’ll crisp it up a bit for 
publication.”’ 

“It's awful,’’ I told him. ‘‘Anyway, I 
don't get it, old Wiz. You're dead. What 
do you get out of all this?”’ 

‘Dead? Who's dead? Mortality is a 
state of mind,”’ he replied loftily. ‘“We 
can go into all that later when you've 
been spiritually prepared., But verily, 
what do you think? Of course, $4.99 a 
minute's not enough. We should really 
sock it to your members what with me 
being Nostradamus and all. Now about 
the Club catalog. I think we should open 
upawhole newline of goods ~you know, 
travel potions, good luck charms, crys- 
tals, pyramids, divining rods, I Ching 


*Not currently in service 


kits, hexes, curses in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Quechua, and spiritual travel 
advisories on every country in South and 
Central America. Go where the money 
is, I say.”” 

Just about this timethere wasa strange 
beeping sound. Nostradamus looked 
startled and checked some little box un- 
der his robe that, for all the world, ap- 
peared to be a.. .well .. . beeper. 

“*Forsooth, my time is short,’’ he said 
quickly, somewhat rattled. ‘‘I must be 
off, but before I go, hark and hark again. 
Do we have a deal? What do you say toa 
70/30 split? That's fair when you con- 
sider it's MY name they're buying.”’ 

A joke's a joke. This had gone on long 
enough. 

**See here, my man... er, my. . . ah 

. . medium,’’ I said. “What you're 
proposing is a little sleazy. Sure, with 
some extra cash we might spiff up the 
magazine and catalaog. But pimp the 
Club? Sell a lot of trash in the catalog, 
fleece our members ona psychic hotline? 
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Ughhhh. It's disgusting. Really too cheap 
and tawdry for words. And you, you old 
windbag, you shouldbe ashamed of your- 
self. Anyway, you're hogging the whole 
Club News and making us a laughing 
stock in front of our educated and en- 
lightened members, many of whom are 
noted scientists. How dare you? ‘‘Divin- 
ing rods, charms.”’ It's a low and sordid 
con, And you, you greedy old scoundrel 
-- 70/30 my ass. I'll have you know Club 
News is sacred. On these pages, we tra- 
ditionally thank our members for their 
generosity, especially the Contributing, 
Supporting, Life and After life members, 
while encouraging our regular members 
to additional acts of generosity.”’ 

On this pious note, I leaned over and 
pulled the plug. 

Members, Read and Believe! I pulled 
the plug out of the wall!!! Get it? No 
electricity! No nothing! But there was 
Nostradamus still on the screen, large as 
life or death or whatever! Except that he 
was now really ranting up a storm, hop- 
ping mad, jumping up and down while 
abracadabra-ing me with his bony fin- 
gers and uttering some evil-sounding 
malediction. Well, it scared the hell out 
of me I can tell you. Up until the very 
moment when I pulled the plug, I never 
considered this whole thing anything but 
an office joke. I figured Marianne and 
Susan had somehow rigged up a VCR to 
the computer. And there was no battery 
pack or other power source feeding juice 
into the computer. I checked. Nothing. 

With the old demon howling in rage, 
I thought it wise to change my tune. 

“*Look, calm down, oh Worthy One,”’ 
I wheedled, respectfully. ‘For myself, I 
could live with a Psychic Hotline. It's the 
members, you know. We'd have to con- 
sult them, you understand. And.. .”’ 

Fortunately, at this point, Nos- 
tradamus’ beeper went off again. He 
stopped in mid curse, spat furiously a last 
time, announced he'd be back, and the 
computer went dead. 

It's been three weeks since 
Nostradamus put in his remarkable ap- 
pearance. Since then, nothing! We've 
taken to leaving the computer onto make 
it easier in case he might wish to reap- 
pear. The truth is we've now had a little 
time to think about his visitation and 


we'd like to share with our members our 
thinking on what many might regard as 
a miracle. 

First of all, whatever else one might 
think, there's this to be said for 
Nostradamus. He's a BIG NAME. Quite 
frankly, the Club doesn't have a lot of 
BIG NAMES. In fact, what keeps me 
from listing the BIG NAMES the Club 
does have is that you might not recog- 
nize them. The Club doesn't even have 
a corporate sponsor. Not one. 
Nostradamus, on the other hand, is not 
only a BIG NAME, but a wizard, to 
boot. Why, just say “Nostadamus’ in 
certain psychic circles and people sit up 
and take note. Then too, he's been 
around for a few centuries and that's a 
lot more than can be said for the usual 
run of demons, imps, spirits and the 
like, to say nothing of every mortal who 
is currently, or ever has been, a member 
of the SAEC. Further, we'd like to point 
out that Nostradamus did take the time 
to put in an appearance at the SAEC. 
This is all the more remarkable when 
you consider that he had to return from 
the dead to accomplish this feat. By 
contrast, in the ten plus seven years 
since the Club was founded, quite a few 
members have died off and, believe it or 
not, not one has bothered to contact the 
Club from beyond the grave. But 
Nostradamus did. That certainly counts 
for something. More importantly, how- 
ever, he chose to appear at the U.S. 
Headquarters in Ithaca, NY. Clearly, 
this must be deemed a singular honor 
when you consider that he might have 
picked any old organization orclub, say, 
the National Rifle Association, the DAR, 
the ASPCA, the AAA or even another 
explorers club. He didn't. He chose the 
SAEC. True, the fact that our Club 
figured prominently in one of his 
prophecies might have affected his deci- 
sion. But even if 
it did, being the 
subject of a 
Nostradamus 
prophecy gives 
the Club a cer- 
tain historical panache and shows, be- 
yond a doubt, that our organization had 
an existence of sorts Jong before any- 
body even gave a hoot about the Royal 


Geographical Society, for instance, or the 
very recently established New York Ex- 
plorers Club. 

Now, whatever you might think of the 
merits of Nostradamus' proposal, still, he 
should not be denied full credit for show- 
ing a commendable interest in and con- 
cern for the Club's financial welfare and, 
what's more, proposing a very practical 
plan aimedat bringing in LOTS of money, 
virtually WITHOUT 
RISK and 
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requiring 
almost NO OVERHEAD. This, need I 
point out, is a lot more than many (but 
fortunately not all) members have done 
for their Club. 

Now, to look at the proposal itself -- a 
Psychic Hotline. Is a Psychic Hotline as 
bizarre and unwholesome as it first ap- 
pears? Well maybe, but let's not dismiss 
it out of hand. Clearly, Nostradamus is 
unquestionably an expert in psychic mat- 
ters. It stands to reason that any advice 
and counsel he might offer would be in the 
area he knows best. In any event, few will 
doubt that in the psychic realm, his cre- 
dentials are of the highest order. ““But,”’ 
you might say, “‘A Psychic Hotline? Sweet 
Jesus!’’ Hold it right there. The SAEC is, 
afterall, first and foremost, an informa- 


tion clearing house. Who's to put limits 
on the sort of information the Club pro- 
vides? That's censorship. So what that 
for many years the Club confined itself to 
information about South America. When 
members started asking for information 
on Central America, we supplied that 
too. Similarly, up until now, the Club has 
limited itself to providing information 
on the past and the present. Well, what 
about future? Perhaps it's time to ask, 
“*Has the SAEC the vision to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow and boldly stake 
out its just claim to the 21ST century?” 

Now about the 70/30 split. Well, why 
not? Members expect a return on their 
membership fees. That's why they sign 
up. Let's face it. Nostradamus will be 
lending his name to the Club on an 
exclusive basis, fielding the trickier psy- 
chic questions and writing ad copy. It's 
only right that the Club pay for these 
services, especially if he joins our staff. 
Moreover, we frequently list items in the 
Catalog that simply don't sell. 
Nostradamus could clearly make a valu- 
able contribution in this department. 
Think about putting out a catalog where 
you know in advance which books will 
sell and which won't. Wow! And that's 
just the beginning. If Nostradamus can 
make one computer work without elec- 
tricity, he might be willing to energize 
the xerox machine, the FAX, office lights 
and other appliances, saving the Club a 
bundle on utiltiies. We might even start 
supplying power to Ithaca township, or to 
the whole county. For a price, of course. 

That's the plus side. There is the down 
side to consider. Right off, Nostradamus 
is not a member of the SAEC. We'll 
certainly bring this up to him should he 
reappear. This is hardly an insurmount- 
able obstacle, however. Given the money- 
making potential of a Psychic Hotline, 
we could either deduct his membership 
fee from the profits or even waive the 
requirement altogether and make 
Nostradamus an Honorary Member, 
subject to the usual requirements of good 
behavior, etc, etc. 

Now look, members. Let's be blunt. If 
the Club sees a sudden rise in revenues 
over, say, the next four or five months, 
this will certainly stiffen our resolve to 
stand firm and reject, once and for all, 
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Nostradamus' unusual and, one might 
even say, dubious proposal. On the other 
hand, given the lukewarm support the 
Club has traditionally received for ten 
plus seven long years, well . . . let's not 
mince words. To quote Nostradamus him- 
self, ‘‘The bull is hungry.”” 

In the little space that remains, we 
would like to express our profound grati- 
tude to those few members who have 
magnificently risen above the mundane 
obligations of mere membership and, 
sensitive to their Club's needs, have gen- 
erously opened their hearts to support our 
efforts in the most commendably direct 
and rewarding fashion. 
Contributing 

Jerry Azevedo, Victor Balon, Don 
Beyeler, Paul E. Douglas, Richard & 
Rusty George, Josephine L. Jacob, Dou- 
glasB. Jensen, Garry Katz, StanC. Kimer, 
Donald C, Mann, Warner M. Montgom- 
ery, Greg Oelke, Reinermann Schmidts, 
Steve Sehy, Frances §S. Vandervoort, 
Tom Wright, Yassi Yassemi 
Supporting 

Jane A, Berger, George R. Goncalves, 
Christopher Kennan, Anne-Maree Marks 
After Life 

John Davidge, Steve Ryland 


Changing of the Guard 

Members who've been around for a 
while will have already perused the mast- 
head and noticed high-level staff changes 
in both Quito and Lima. 

John Kurth, who lasted somewhat 
more than a year, has returned to the 
States on route to Nigeria, where it's 
rumored he'll assist Alex Newton, hus- 
band of former Lima and Quite man- 
ager, Betsy Wagenhauser in writing a 
Nigerian Travel Survival Kit. 

The Lima Office is currently being 
ably womaned and manned by Jane 
Letham and Richard Elgar, two citizens 
of the United Kingdom, both widely 
traveled throughout South America. Jane 
is a student of Italian culture and fluent 
in that language while Richard claims a 
kinship of sort to one of England's few 
and not-very-well-knowncomposers, Sir 
Edward William Elgar, 1857-1934. 

Jane and Richard areeminently quali- 
fied to manage the Lima Club as will be 
seen when we get around to profiling 
them in an upcoming issue. The couple 
(yes, they're an item. We thought you'd 
want to know) was recruited by John 
Kurth in the nick of time, just when he 
was showing advanced symptoms of 
burnout. 

Heather Higgenbotham and Logan 
Ward, meanwhile, are co-managing the 
Lima Clubhouse (yes, they're also a 
couple, having been enticed to Club 
service by Melanie Ebertz who contin- 
ues in her post when she's not off run- 
ning some cookie stand at the 
Rennaisance Festival. Heather has long- 
term and scholarly interests in Latin 
America while Logan has considerably 
editorial knowhow. 

All four new managers are more or 
less honor bound to serve out at least a 
year in harness, by which time we expect 
to be able to induce them to stay on, 
having, to some extent, sacrificed any 
job potential they might have had with a 
reputable firm. 

As usual, the Ithaca office is greatly 
relieved and mightily pleased to have, in 
this instance and at the last minute, 
pulled four such splendid chestnuts out 
of the fire. 


What are the Members Up To? 

Ever wonder why we fill up Club News 
with Nostradamus, threats to founda cult, 
alarming items about turning the Club 
into a casino, strip joint or whatever? 

Do you think we want to write that 
stuff? No. It's because we don't know what 
the members are up to. True, we get the 
odd article, the occasional letter and post- 
card, But the Club's real source of infor- 
mation on what the members are doing is 
rumor. Now if members would let the 
Club in on their assorted projects, expedi- 
tions, research studies, etc., we'd put it in 
Club News. 

We should also point out that there's a 
cardboard box under the layout table. It's 
filled with computer disks -- 5.25 and 3.5. 
What's on them? Who knows? Possibly 
great and wonderful articles. But we'll 
never know. Why? Because they've been 
composed on a MacIntosh and the SAEC 
uses Word Perfect on an IBM-compat- 
ible computer. 

Would you like a few mystery disks? 
Just send $10 anda SASE. For anextra $5 
we'll throw in some photos that might or 
might not go with the disks. 

Ignore this sensible suggestion and 
you'll soon be reading in Club News about 
this mysterious talking snake or the Club's 
plan to open a tattoo parlor. 


Let's design your 
unforgettable escape 


DISCOVER THE DESERT, 
ANDES & AMAZON ! 


* Paracas, Nazca & Inka archaelogy 

* Amazon river & Inka trail 
adventures 

* Manu, Amazon, Paracas Ecology 

* Ocean Pacific surfing & fishing 

* Live Folkclore & music 


* Unique Gastronomy 


For more information on a complete and 
personalized service for FIT'S and groups 
write us or call to : 


Schell 319 Office 304 Miraflores, 


Lima 18, Peru 
Fax (5114) 456097 @ ; (5114) 478430 
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Dear Club: 

As a writer whose story has 
now been read in the SAE and 
cherished by thousands, do I risk 
indelicacy to inquire when's pay- 
day? Will there be a huge impact 
on my 1993 tax liability? Now 
under the sway of East Coast 
publishing influences, perhaps 
you'll emulate Tina Brown whose 
prescription for The New Yorker's 
spectacular turnaround included 
boosting the pay for an article to 
the $20,000 range. Hey, it's work- 
ing forTina. Oh, never mind, I'll 
settle for the usual honorarium as 
long as you'll send me a carton of 
issues to help me make the case with my 
relatives and, more importantly, with 
the IRS that I am indeed a working 
writer with deductable expenses. 

A word or two in review of No. 35: 
homely but winsome, as always. In the 
verbose feature story illustrated with 
old Harpo Marx publicity stills (maybe 
it's Chico -- the one who talks -- because 
this guy talks and talks and talks) Dr. 
Bennett manages not only to subdue 
imaginary tropical perils, but to roll 
right over two editors with his goofing- 
in-Surinam piece. Time was, even 
pimple-faced freshmen quickly learned 
that a term paper forested with ‘‘I's’’ 
and exclamation points not only brands 
one a tyro, but guarantees a failing 
grade. Asthe exasperated Casey Stengle 
moaned to his bumbling Mets, ‘Can't 
anyone play this game?’’ Oh hell, actu- 
ally, it was a pretty good read after all. 
Sympathetic to all in his path, the good 
doctor isa disarmingly personable man. 


(A ~eROCF vs 


Discerning readers surviving the lead 
story found more nourishing fare in the 
final four articles -- by turns brilliant, 
entertaining andinformative. Certainly 
that Armstrong fellow deserves acco- 
lades for his spellbinding exposition of 
Guatemalan volcanoes, cunningly 
couched in modest first person narra- 
tive. Itis said he's a handsome rake too, 
just the kind of man perspicacious Latin 
American airlines would queue up to 


LETTERS 


commission for a comprehensive tour re- 
sulting in favorable exposure in the Club 
mag. 

In other pages, Kevin Healey, a reliable 
contributor in the SAEC stable, fluidly 
tosses Magellanes history into his own 
observations from the continent's extrem- 
ity. Flavorful pieces on a Cartagenan mu- 
sic festival and Wari archaeology round 
out a strong effort. 

Finally, the Founder's ‘misanthropic 
whining about the unfairness of the 
MacArthur Foundation isclassic Montague 
paranoia, giving the issue the tainted spin 
without which the SAEC, as we know it, 
would be no more. Is someone being 
groomed to carry on when the Founder's 
spleen bursts? Ironically, submitted to the 
McArthur Selection Committee, this latest 
diatribe might just give them pause to 
consider a new category. ““This year," the 
emceeat the Kennedy Center intones, "The 
prize for Creative Misanthropy goes to 
Don Montague, a man who has elevated a 
fundamental human flaw to an art form 
worthy of our recognition. Let's welcome 


him with a big hand..." _. 
~ Bill Armstrong 


1994 Trip 
Aug & Nov 


Dear Club: 

SAE is one of the true quar- 
terly bright spots in a life replete 
with unsolicited junk mail, un- 
wanted bills, and boring high- 
priced magazines stuffed full of 
smelly perfume sample cards that 
getall over your hands, and whose 
articles, written for readers with 
1Q's smaller than their neck mea- 
surements, are printed on such 
glossy paper that they can't be 
read because the office light fix- 
tures reflect off the page, causing 
blinding headaches. 

~- Jeannie Graves 
Forum Travel International 


Listen Pal: (Ed. Note: He means ‘‘Dear 
Club’’) 

You think I've got nothing else to do 
but write pieces for the Explorer? 
Squalid commercial quests for the al- 
mighty buck are necessary for some of 
us? And why do I only rate a letter when 
you want something? So 'tis blackmail 
now, is it? Juicy news will follow when 
you send an article, indeed! I can't be 
bought with a lousy cheque that has to go 
back to the States to be cleared and won't 
be available for at least a month anyway! 
Ach, well, it's hard to keep up the indig- 
nant-dour-Scotsman routine when you've 
kindly sent letter, dough and the back 
issues I've been pleading for, for ages! 
There were just the right number of the 
right issues for me to finally bring my 
libraries up-to-date, which I today had 
the pleasure of doing. 

- Kevin Healey 


Sharon's Travels South 


Small Group Trips to Chile 


P.O. Box 4642 
Baltimore, Maryland 21212 


410-433-8022 
9 A.M. -9 P.M. 
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LEARN SPANISH AND ENJOY 


ECUADOR 


© INDIVIDUAL CLASSES (ONE TO ONE). 
© INTENSIVE COURSES FOR TRAVELLERS. 
EXPLORE THE UNEXPLORED e FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES. 
with | © REASONABLE RATES. 
© EXCURSIONS TO HISTORICAL SITES. 
INKA-RAY Adventures © PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL FESTIVITIES, 
Santas aaiea @ YOU CAN CHOOSE TO LIVE WITH AN. 
wee oe pagune 2 — ECUADORIAN FAMILY, 
© START AS SOON AS YOU WISH. 


remote Inca Indian villages, and to warm mineral springs. SOUTH AMERICAN SPANISH INSTITUTE 


For Brochure or additional information, please contact Italia 169 and Eloy Alfaro 
R.D. Tucker, PO Box 500, Cochebamba, Bolivia Phone: 5932/545818 P.O. Box 21-373 
Fax 581-42-82558 Fax: 5932/446250 Quito-Ecuador 


om 


Peru's Leading Monthly Guide 
A Publication of Lima Editora SA 
Av. Comandante Espinar 349 
Miraflores, Lima. 
Tel: 440815/443849 


LEARN SPANISH 


AHA! 


.@ SPECIAL COURSES FOR 
TRAVELLERS 

e INDIVIDUAL CLASSES 

e FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES 

@ START AT ANY TIME 

@ ACCOMODATION WITH NICE 
ECUADORIAN FAMILIES, IF YOU 
PREFER 

@ WE HAVE ALL THE INFORMATION 

AND HELP YOU NEED, TREKKINGS, 

MOUNTAIN BIKE. 


WE ARE PIONEERS IN ECUADOR 


ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL EQUINOCCIAL 


AV. AMAZONAS 1429 Y COLON, ED. 
ESPANA, OFC. 32 - 3rd FLOOR 
PHONE & FAX (593-2) 529-460 

QUITO - ECUADOR 
REPRESENTATIVES IN: 

GERMANY: IRENE SCHMITT PHONE (06105) 43436 
SWITZERLAND: SYLVIA SCHEIDEGGER 
PHONE (031) 9915847 
DENMARK: ELISA BUUS PHO & FAX (4542) 317783 


Live Your Life 
« with 


+ 


editions 


The Journal of Adventure and Off-The-Beaten-Path Travel - 
Celebrating the Growth of Human Spirit Through Exploration 


Great Expeditions offers insightful articles on socially respon- 
sible travel, cross-cultural contact, and unique adventures to 
challenge your spirit! 


Join the network of travelers committed to promoting a greater 
understanding and appreciation of the world, its environments, 
and inhabitants. 


Call today for a free sample copy...and to learn about our new 
See nature as you've never seen Travelers Network Membership Program allowing members to 
receive individualized trip planning services and discounts on 
travel books, tours and services!!! 


Great ‘. 
4-800-633-7972 Fxpeditions 


7200 Corporate Center Drive Box 18036 ¢ Raleigh, North Carolina 27619 
Suite. 404, Miernl, Fonda $3126 Phone: 919-846-3600 » Fax: 919-847-0780 
Phone (305) 592-2294 

Fax (305) 592-6394 


it before. Cruise the Galapagos 
Islands on one of our elegant 
yachts: Eric, Flamingo, Letty 
and Sea Cloud, 
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Looking for a Ship 
JOHN MCPHEE 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, Inc. 


This is abook about the United 
States Merchant Marine, ‘‘a 
collective enterprise of compet- 
ing private companies, flying 
the American flag...employing 
American-citizen crews, and 
transporting cargoes through- 
out the world.’ John McPhee 
travels with a friend, a sailor in 
the Merchant Marine, aboard 
the Stella Lykes from New York, 
through the Panama Canal, and 
down the West coast of South 
America to Valparaiso, Chile, 
and back to New York. The ship 
carried every kind of cargo imag- 
inable, including fifteen thou- 
sand pounds of “‘hot leftovers” 
to be left in Lima. 

McPhee writes of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and the people who sail its ships, and 
recounts many sea stories in the process. 
I learned much. For example, I had no 
idea that piracy is still a major problem. 
The Stella Lykes was, in fact, raided by 
pirates: grappling hooks, gun battles, 
and all. 

Most who know little about sailing 
probably believe, as I did, that modern 
technology has eliminated most of the 
hazards of ocean travel. Wrong. McPhee 
catalogs a long list of disasters: hurri- 
canes, icebergs, lightning, explosions, 
collisions, etc. The list of modern ships 
sunk or lost at sea goes on for several 
pages. Many ships simply disappear and 
are never heard from again. As McPhee 
says, ‘“‘Somewhere, any time, someone is 
getting it.”” 

Ninety-five percent of the world’s 
freight travels on the sea. The United 
States once had the world’s largest fleet, 
but high wages, taxes, and insurance 
costs havenearly destroyed the Merchant 
Marine. Most U.S. companies now sail 
ships under foreign flags (‘‘flags of con- 
venience’). For example, the entire 
fleets of Carnival Cruise Lines, Texaco, 
and Amoco are foreign registered. The 
advantages are many: taxes are avoided, 
insurance regulations are minimal or 


non-existent, and crew wages can be as 
low as twenty-five percent of what would 
be paid to American crewmen. As a 
result, the Merchant Marine is one fifih 
its former size, and shrinking. Needless 
to say, the men of the Merchant Marine 
are not happy with this situation. McPhee 
describes how these facts affect their 
lives and the future of the Merchant 
Marine. 

Anyone interested in sailing or in the 
Merchant Marine will want to read this 
book. But others, too, will find it worth- 
while. McPhee has a way of making a 
subject interesting, even if you think it 
isn’t. Fans of his earlier books will want 
this one. For those not familiar with his 
writing, this is a good place to discover 
him 

- Richard Halliburton 
Western Connecticut State University 


Cadogan Guides: Ecuador, the 
Galapagos & Colombia 

JOHN PAUL RATHBONE 
Cadogen Books (London, 1991) $17.95 
paper 


Travelers tend to be collectors. In 
South America, they accumulate village 
churches, pre-Colombian ruins, or moun- 
tain peaks, often with an almost religious 


fervor. Impious tourists are 
drawn to ports -- the mangier the 
port, the better. Three in par- 
ticular come to mind: Colén, 
Panama; Callao, Peru; and 
Barranquilla, Colombia. John 
Paul Rathbone, the author of 
Ecuador, the Galapagos & 
Colombia, was smitten by 
Barranquilla: 

“Its seedy tropicality is a 
torrid and unlikely mix of in- 
dustry and Caribbean senti- 
ment, of posturing and fanci- 
fulness, of simultaneously fu- 
turistic and retrograde archi- 
tecture. It's a dirty town, with 
little dignity, but everyone 
agrees it does, at least, have 
great style.... On a first im- 
pression, the town looks like 
nothing more than a dirty great 
armadillo of dockside derricks and 
tacky skyscrapers, with a hinterland 
of indistinguishable suburbs rinded by 
unappealing shanty towns. But a closer 
inspection only reveals that the city is 
almost proud of this lack of redeeming 
virtues and its pervasive air of mafiana 
collapses.’’ 

A dirty great armadillo rinded by 
shanty towns! Barranquilla's other vir- 
tues are that it has no beach, that Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez used to hang out there, 
and that the whole city goes berserk at 
carnaval (100,000 cases of aguardiente 
are drained). 

Rathbone, who spent more than two 
years in Colombia and Ecuador research- 
ing his book (the first Cadogan guide to 
aSouth American country), is droll, well- 
informed, and, as the occasion demands, 
vituperative. Quito's Hotel Gran Casino, 
for example, "is awful, the ownera crook 
(he has appropriated funds deposited for 
Galapagos tours on more than one occa- 
sion) and it should be closed down." 
(Over this very same hostelry, Lonely 
Plant's Ecuador guide rhapsodizesat some 
length and the venerable South Ameri- 
can Handbook commends, but cautions 
that the hotel operates a travel agency 
that is "unreliable, reported cancella- 
tions without refunds." Everyone seems 
to agree that the Gran Casino is gringo- 
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ridden, which ought to be fair warning.) 
Cuenca's "notoriously extravagant" 
Christmas and New Year's celebrations 
are noted for their "drinking and eating, 
drinking and dancing, drinking and fire- 
works, and drinking and singing.” A 
coming attraction or a traveler's advi- 
sory, depending on your point of view. 
Rathbone puts in several good words for 
Mompés, secluded on an island between 
two branches of the Rio Magdalena two 
hundred kilometers south of Cartagena: 
"It looks like a colonial fairy tale.... The 
town has the musty smell of long-locked 
rooms. Every square is criss-crossed by 
the careless zig-zag flight of yellow but- 
terflies." 

Rathbone sensibly divides the two 
countries thematically by region: Ecua- 
dor into the Sierra, the Western Low- 
lands, the Coast, the Galapagos, and the 
Oriente; and Colombia into the Carib- 
bean, the Sierra, the Pacific, los Llanos, 
and the Amazon. Each city section opens 
with Rathbone's observations: "Bathed 
in chalky haze, [Santa Marta] fits prom- 
isingly into the palm of your hand. At 
midday the streets are barren and hot as 
dry rivers; in the afternoon they are filled 
with light and bisected by shadow." He 
then provides a thumbnail history and 
advises the reader how to get in, out, and 
around; what to see, where to eat, and 
where to stay -- hotel listings, ample in all 
ranges, include the good, the bad, and the 
ugly. Antonia Phillips contributed the 
black-and-white line drawings and col- 
orful illustrations of Galapagos wildlife. 
The maps are excellent, but there aren't 
enough of them. 

- Daniel Buck 
Washington, DC 


Insight Guides: Venezuela 
TONY PERROTTET, ED. 
INSIGHT GUIDES 

(APA/Houghton Mifflin: Boston, 1993) 
$19.95 paper 


Venezuela is the ninth volume in In- 
sight Guides' splendid South American 
series. (At this writing, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, Colombia, and the three 
Guianas remain Insightless.) Unlike tra- 
ditional travel guides, the IGs feature 


essays on the people, food, culture (pop, 
not high-brow), and regions, and are 
heavily illustrated with color photo- 
graphs. IG writers are generally Ameri- 
cans and Europeans who live inthe coun- 
try or locals, Basic tourist information - 
- transportation, hotels, restaurants, and 
so on -- is exiled to a Travel Tips section 
in the rear. 

Among the highlights of the Venezu- 
elan IG are historical essays on Lope de 
Aguirre (of Werner Hertzog's Wrath of 
God fame), the oil boom, and Simon 
Bolivar; topical essays on Venezuelan 
telenovelas (soap operas beloved the 
latin world over), beauty contests (one 
beauty-pageant school in Caracas has 
"groomed three Miss Universes, four Miss 
Worlds, and lots of runners-up"), sports 
(baseball, basketball, horse racing, bolas 
criollas, and bullfighting), and cuisine; 
and regional essays on Caracas, 
Margarita, la Gran Sabana, the Llanos, 
and the Sierra Nevada. 

Venezuela has something for every 
taste, from bungee-jumping to scuba div- 
ing, from cowboys to matadores, from 
salsa to symphony. It's what you would 
get if you crossed Texas with Miami. 

- Daniel Buck 
Washington, DC 


An Insider's Guide to Bolivia 
PETER MCFARREN 

Quipus Cultural Foundation (La Paz, 
1992, 3rd edition) $23.00 paper 


Insider's Guide had its origins in Kip 
Lester and Jan McKneel's Discover Bo- 
livia (1972), one of a quartet of Bolivian 
tour books published in the 1970s. (The 
others, which can occasionally be found 
in the second-hand book stalls on Av. 
Ismael Montes or at Antonio Paredes 
Candia's kiosk across from the 
Universidad San Andrés, were Guia de 
La Paz, Jorge Siles Salinas (1975), The 
Southern Cordillera Real, Robert Pecher 
and Walter Schmiemann (1977), and La 
Paz Insolita, (1977).) 

Peter McFarren, the editor and chief 
writer of Jnsider's Guide, is a Bolivian 
journalist (he strings for The New York 
Times and the Associated Press) and 
photographer who has been instrumental 


in promoting his country's folklore, mu- 
sic, art, and photography via the Quipus 
Cultural Foundation. He recently 
launched Bolivian Times, an English- 
language weekly in La Paz. 

McFarren's 413-page volume has five 
parts, the first of which lays out itinerar- 
ies for La Paz, Cochabamba, Santa Cruz, 
Sucre, Potosi, Oruro, Tarija, Trinidad, 
and Cobija, and the surrounding regions, 
and recommends hotels and restaurants. 
About the only towns not covered are 
Tupiza and Uyuni. Part two, "Bolivia's 
Cultural Past," discusses pre-hispanic 
archaeology, including Tiwanaku, rock 
art, and Lago Titicaca explorations. The 
last-mentioned is Johan Reinhard's in- 
formative report on archaeological re- 
search in Lago Titicaca. Ancient legends 
of underwater treasure and cities have 
attracted modern expeditions to the lake's 
chilly depths. No Andean Atlantis has 
been unwatered, but the diving has shed 
light on pre-hispanic ceremonial activi- 
ties near the Island of the Sun (Koa). Part 
three, "Bolivia's Traditional Present," 
explores such variegated topics as quinoa, 
hats (more than 100 hat styles made of 
"tin, plaster, rabbit hair, feathers, straw, 
alpaca, and totora reeds"), Aymara, tex- 
tiles, and the Oruro carnaval (home of 
the celebrated diab/o dancers whose hell- 
ish masks "sport plaster-of-paris horns, 
painted light bulbs for eyes, little mirrors 
for teeth, and hair from the tails of oxen 
or horses, and are adorned with toads, 
snakes, and lizards"). 

Part four, "Contemporary Art and 
Culture," focuses on contemporary art, 
literature, and music. Part five, "The 
Many Faces of Bolivia," contains essays 
that don't seem to fit anywhere else -- on 
Blacks in the Yungas (largely the de- 
scendants of slaves brought in by the 
Spaniards in the early 1500s to work the 
Potosi silver mines); climbing and skiing 
in the Andes; the cocaine trade (a 
campesino who grows coca leaves can 
make $4,000 a year, which is consider- 
ably more than a school teacher's salary), 
and Japanese settlers in the tropics. 

- Daniel Buck 
Washington, DC 
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ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL 


Transitions Abroad, the 

original magazine for the 

socially responsible traveler, 

details the alternatives to travel 

as a tourist. Join a research ib SACHA Jungle Lodge 
expedition, find a short-term 

job or internship, be a third The Amazon Ecuador 
worldservice volunteer, enroll 


in a foreign university, plan i ane eas , 
, ; i >c-in-a-life time ex : 
your own kind of African We invite you to join us ina once-in-a-life time experience 


safari, stay with local families Share with us the most biologically diverse cxosystem on 
meet the people J Planct Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
and travel for less... complexities of the forest while our international chef 


awaits your return. 
YES, start my subscription now! 
O Payment enclosed $19.95 (1 year/6 issues plus FREE 


Guide to Opportunities Overseas). = M A K E IT I I A P P EN - 


O Bill me. (Guide sent upon receipt of payment). 
O Send FREE Catalog of International Resource Guides - 
O Send Index to Back Issues since 1977 Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 1608. Quito, Ecuador 


Name —— TEL: 522220, 508871. FAX: 011-593-2-508872 


Address, 


City = _State 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD 
Dept. TRA, P.O. Box 3000, Denville, NJ 07834 


TRADE & TRAVEL 


1994 HANDBOOKS 


Real guidebooks for real travellers 


Handbooks also cover 
the Indian sub-continent, 
Southeast Asia and Africa. 


In North Ameriaca distributed by Passport Books 
4255 West Touhy Avenue Lincolnwood Illinois 60646 - 1975, USA 
Telephone (708) 679 5500 Fax (708) 679 6375 


Trade & Travel, 6 Riverside Court, Lower Bristol Road, Bath BA2 3DZ. 
Telephone 0225 469141 Fax 0225 46946! 
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ACADEMIA 
LATINOAMERICANA 
“ihe Very Special Spanish Soho!" 


It is said that Atahualpa, last Sapa Inca, Son 
of the Sun, glorius King of Quito and Lord of 
the World, “learned to speak the Spanish 
language in 20 days.” Held ransom captive 
by Francisco Pizarro in 1532, Atahualpa also 
learned to read the Spanish language, a feat 
his illiterate Conquistor never achieved, 
Emperor to one of the*greatest civilizations 
known to world history, Atahualpa’s ransom 
is also considered to be the largest known to 
world history: over U$ 100 million in gold 
and silver. Teaching methods and 
educational theories have certainly 
progressed since the sixteenth century, but 
the value of immersion remains the same. 
Luckily for today’s student it doesn't cost a 
King's ransom! 


Your choice of "Ecuador" will place you in a 
setting like no other in the world! This 
smallest ofsall Andean countrics has every 
climatic zone known to earth, from tropical 
beaches to snow-capped volcanoes, from 
exotic jungles to the famous Galapagos 
Islands. Fluency in a —— language and 
the cultural insights that follow are the open 
doors to be: se who has a desire to icarn 
Spanish. ery intelligent and no doubt 

hly motivated, Atahualpa’s 20 day 


hy 

achievement remains a challenge from the 
ast. (At the end, he was garroted and his 

fast dying request was for Pizarro to care for 

his family and chiidren...We don't do that! 

The immersion method then and now...it stil 


works. 
U.S.A, Otfloe: Suzanne Bell; 2454 Barcelona Drive; 
Sandy, el : 


iy, UT 84093; Tel: (801) 944 - 8616 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


PERRY 
NROQUEOLOCIEO 
ECOtUnISINOIUEAVENLULG) 


cause F (609) 6255340 
MILL STREET ART CENTER, 31 Mill Street NJ. 08330 
in Peru: ® (5114) 63-4572 (Only Spanish) 
Ifyou would like to subcribe for 1 yeer, please fill ost your details below 


OP Cone: 
FAL: 


only: 4 


- INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP INSTRUCTION 


- COURSES COMBINED WITH 
EXCURSIONSTO EXCITING SITES 


Sea Lions, Galdpagos 


@ GALAPAGOS 


Join a small-group cruise through the enchanted 
Galapagos Islands. You will be able to 
photograph sea lions, Jand and marine iguanas, 
birds, and other wildlife at amazingly close 
range. In addition to the week-long cruise, you 
will explore Quito, the charming capital of 
Ecuador; the Andes; and colorful indian 
markets. 


@ NEPAL / INDIA 


Nepal: October 16 - November 2, 1992 and 
February 11-27, 1993, To coincide with seasonal 
festivals, visit Chitwan National Park and short treks. 
India: March 1993, Visit game preserves and parks 
and experience the culture and people. 


e Costa Rica / BELIZE 


Tropical rain forests, spectacular mountains and 
volcanoes, coral reefs, exotic birds and lush plant 
life. All of this on special departures designed for 
everyone from photographers to naturalists. 
Family trips, group and private departures 
available. 


e ASIA 


Borneo, Bali, Komodo Island - Our trips to these 
exotic islands offer some of the most exciting and 
unique photographic opportunities you can find. 
Orangutans, visits to traditional longhouses in 
Borneo, Balinese culture, the Komodo dragon, 
and more. Inquire for details. August 1992 and 
February 1993 and more. 


@ AFRICA 
Tanzania Kenya Botswana Namibia 


Safaris designed for photographers, birders and 
animals lovers. Trips are led by outstanding 
professional guides who accompany you throughout 
your safari, The pace is slow. Group size is 
deliberately kept small, In-depth game viewing in the 
best locations for wildlife. Departures are scheduled 
throughout the year during the best seasons for each 
locale, Call us with your specific interests! 


VEAGERS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. EC, Box 915, Ithaca, NY 14851 
(800) 633-0299 


HORIZONTES ECUATORIANOS 


Your friendly Travel Agency in Quito - Ecuador invites you to 
explore with us ‘‘Off the beaten path’’ options such as jungle 
trips, Inca trails, Andean highlights, the unique Galapagos 
Islands and much more. Drop by for free information and advice. 


CONTACT: PINTO 660 Y AVE. AMAZONAS, 
QUITO - ECUADOR 


PHONES; 564235/230463 


FAX: (593-2) 664235 
P.O. BOX 850-A 


SPANISH COURSES IN ECUADOR 


- QUALIFIED UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


~ REASONABLE RATES , ACCOMMODATION 
AND TOUR ARRANGEMENTS 


CELTS CONSULTORES LINGUISTICOS 
TOLEDO 1472 Y CORUNA 
QUITO - ECUADOR 
PHONE: (683-2)235-662 FAX:(683-2)564-236 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to Members; each addi- 
tional word is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/non-Members, 25 cents/ 
word. Send payment with copy. Ads for Number 37 must be received 


May 1, 1994. 
RESEARCH 


DESPERATELY SEEKING INFORMATION ON OVERLAND 
TRAVEL in the Brazil/Peru border region. Specifically Route 364 
west of Rio Granco, road from Rio Branco to Puerto Maldonado, 
Pucallpa (Peru) to Cruziero do Sul and Orellana (Peru) to Cruziero do 
Sul. Please call (202) 462-6825 or write Drew Walker, 1816 Kalorama 
Rd NW, #105, Washington, DC 20009. 

SEEKING INFORMATION about abandoned railroad truck in 


WA 98501. Tel: (206) 357-5405 36 


Searching for the book En Busca de la Rosa del Inca, by Mansfeld 
(Buenos Aires, 1943), Concerns the rhodocrosite mines in Argentina. 
Jerry Azevedo, (408) 243-2216. % 
ECUADOR - SHUAR COUNTRY - “lost® Spanish cities of Logrono, 
Sevilla de Oro, Anyone been there, know of? Richard Robinson, 67 
Christchurch Rd, Tring, Herts, HP23 4EL, UK. Tel/Fax +442 827280. 
HAWK, EAGLE AND FALCON MIGRATION research. Need in- 
formation on sites for watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildstein, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 
756-6961. 


LARGE COLLECTION JIVARO INDIAN ARTIFACTS DOCU- 
MENTED. Contact Gordon L. Fritz, P.O. Box 35865, Tucson, AZ 
85740, Tel: (602) 888-8889. (999) 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED, ADVENTUROUS TRAVELER, 31M, interested 
in partner(s) for travel to Argentina/Chile area, Dates flexible. Csaba 
Gabor, 6337 SW Sweetbriar Ct, Portland, OR 97221, (503) 297-2125 
&) 


BICYCLE TO THE 4 CORNERS OF SOUTH AMERICA. Leaving 
fall 1994, seeking cyclists/adventurers for the ultimate mountain bike 
trip; crossing the continent west to east and north to south. Call (202) 
462-6825 or write Drew Walker, 1816 Kalorama Rd NW, #105, 
Washingt lon, DC 20009, 

NEW SAEC MEMBER SEEKING OTHER SAEC MEMBERS i in 


Belize, Venezuela, Brazil. Contact Randy Paul at(212)873-1073in the 
APRIL '94: SEEKING TRAVEL COMPANIONS, one mature male 
ortwo mature females, to join motor-homeleaving A fica, via Budapest 
to Beijing. Hike, bike, cycle, share expenses and chores, Contact 
Nielsen, 70 Moody Street, Ludlow, MA 01056. 

SEEKING STOUTHEARTED/brave/noble/foolish/RICH people to 


call 503-538-5809, or write Wally Dunn, 609 Dartmouth St, Newberg, 
OR 97132.. 


COMPANION TO BOLIVIA WANTED. Inquire: Judith Jones, Tel: 


(212) 741-9519 
GUIDES 


UNIQUE SMALL GROUP TOURS to S.A. and beyond. Peru, Bo- 

livia, Argentina & Venezuela upcoming. Phoenix Antiquities Re- 

search, Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026. (413) 634-5400. 

PEDAL ANDES Mountain Bike Touring Co. Experienced cyclists, 
ble on Ecuador's back roads. Can offer custom tours from 

2-12. days. Anadventure waiting tohappen. Write formore info: Pedal 

Andes, PO Box 17-11-6060, , Ec, Tel, FAX: 011 593 2 552 50S 


Fax inquiry to Kirk Usher (41'5) 773-3585 or write to Kirk Usher c/o 
Ultimate Adventures, 555 California St., Suite 2700, San Francisco, 
CA 94104. % 


WANA GET HIGHI!!7? Come do some tree climbing and canopy 


way to experience it. Call for a brochure - EcoTrek Expeditions 800- 
400-2609. % 


ACONCAGUA - 93. 46-page booklet of our recent ascent. Valuable 
information for the potential climbers. Equipment list, vaccinations, 
hotel and permit contacts, actual itinerary, camp descriptions, and a 
thorough narrative of our ascent. Send $14.95 to). Johnson, 3740 East 
Groschell, East Helena, MT 59635. 

CLIMB ECUADOR. Trekking/climbing with experienced, registered 
guide, Contact: Cosme Leon, Urb. Jardines de Giranada #241, Quito, 
Ecuador. Tel (593-2) 603-140. For Detailed info: Betsy Dolge (203) 
972-7588 


CLASSIFIED 


YOUR PERSONAL GUIDE in Lima. I will show you around Lima, 
help with travel arrangements, give Spanish classes, etc. Contact me 
via the SAEC in Lima, Tino Guzman. 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO ECUADOR. Just published, this newest 
Galapagos. 139 pages, 12 foldout maps, US$9,99 plus shipping 
(Americas: $1.25, World; $2.50), Also travel books and maps from all 
over Latin America, Free catalogue. Latin American Travel Consult- 
ants, PO, Box 17-17-908, 


ito, Ecuador, Fax: +593-2-562-566. 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and expeditions, Con- 
tact: Janko Gorse, Monsefior Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 
Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argentina, Tel-FAX: (54-1) 202-2890, 
EXPERIENCED GUIDE to South America for trekking/climbing/ 
adventure trips. Contact; Val Pitkethly, 20A The Oval, Harrogate HG2 
OBA, E: |, FAX: Ultrasonic 0423-530026, ul) 


LUZMA TOURS. The spirit ofa great adventure, We provide: Rafting, 
trekking and climbing trips as well as wildlife tours, Cusco and Machu 
Picchu visits, Located on the Plaza de Armas. Portal Confituria 241, 
Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051/84-231178 or 226041; FAX: 0051/84-236229. 
(ul) 


VASCO HNOS TRAVEL AGENCY offers specialized tours to the 


"Venecia,” with the Vasco Bros. guides; Recommended by SA 
Handbook. Flex itinerary. For more info - PO Box 19-01 Bajlos, 
Ecuador. Tel: 740-017. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA - Art, archaeology, early 
travels, Indians, out-of-print books, Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH, Glassman’s BELIZE, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA guides, Panet’s HONDURAS AND THE BAY ISLANDS, 
Available from the Club, or 800-833-0720, ext 24 (U.S/Canada) 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE. Used, rare, out-of- 
print. By appointment & mail order, write or call for listing. John B. 
Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder, CO 80302-6802, (303) 444-3388, 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR of books relating to the Amazon will buy or 
possibly trade. James V. Pavlish, 2707 Inverness, Shaker Heights, OH 
44122. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, history, politics — 
Free list of 700 titles; Jan Szelag, Technical Services, GSO/URI, 
Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 

ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: Mexico, Guat., Bolivia, 
Bali, $7,95 each. Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. |, Berkeley, 
CA 94704, Free Catalog. 

LATIN AMERICA fiction and non-fiction. State interests for free 


catalog from K. Franger Books, 3080 McBride Avenue, Surrey, B.C., 
Canada V4A 3H1 


THE BLOOMSBURY RE VIEW, @ Book Magazine for discriminating 
readers, Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry and more. Send $18 for 
8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1028 Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 

UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions, Write for free catalogue on lost 
Cities, jungle tribes, adventures, and more. Adventures Unlimited, 
Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 


LET'S SWAP TUNES: Music lover would like to exchange interest- 
ing cassettes from S_A.(or elsewhere), Write to: Karen Landmann, 151 
St. George St., #304, Toronto, Ontario MSR 2L9, Canada. 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. Full conjugations with 
English translations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén Starr, 
P.O. Box 152596, Tampa, FL 33684-2596. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America's best stock of books/maps on 
Central/South America & Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 
Canada. 


HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble and Lacasa. The most 


Enterprises, PO Box 1872, Ames, lowa 50010. 
OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natural history, ar- 
chacology, history and many other subjects of Latin America. Free 
catalogs. HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, Valley Cen- 
ter, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304, 
CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, College Pk, MD 
20740, Journal with news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, con- 
ference reports. $20/year person, $30 institutions, Outside US add $3 
for postage. 
SQOANOS. Listen to documentaries/radionovelas about the conquest 
produced in South America. Free catalogue, Talking Planet, 28358 
Tasca Drive, Bonita Springs, FL_33923. 

TRIPS 


CUSTOM TOURS focusing on Mayan archacology, ecology, spiri- 


groups, 
ies, MAYA-ECO TOURS, 723 W 15th St, Grand Island NE 68801- 
3660. Tel: 800-283-9777. (k) 


SAIL BELIZE/GUATEMALA aboard "Jaunita". Remote Islands/ 
Jungle Rivers, $75 a day per person. Captair/crew - Timeless Tours, 
2304 Mass Av, Cambridge, MA 02140. Tel: 1-800-370-0142. 
AMAZON ADVENTURE. Swim with dolphins and piranha, dis- 
cover incredible plants and‘animals, visit shamans, hike, camp-and 
more! For 13 years we have been leading small, highly individualized 
trips to our remote lodge in “The Green Paradise ofthe Amazon.” This 
is true eco-tourjsm.(see Cultural Survival Quarterly, Spring, 1992). 
Our large native staff offers each traveler a chance to customize his or 
her trip, from motorboat sightseeing to jungle survival. We think we're 
the best because it’s all we do! Two weeks, $1425 total, plus airfare, 
Tim Woodruff, Amazonia Expds., Inc. 2 Madera, San Francisco, CA 
94107 (AL5) 282-1327. 


PANAMERICANA, starting March 1994 in Buenos Aires with VW- 
Bus. Looking for Travel Partners with own Vehicle. Contact: Federico 
von Sanden, Waterside Point, 2 Anhalt Rd., London, SW11-4PD, 
Greet Biting 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE SUMMITS EXPEDITION (SAEC- 


and explorers for climbs of lesser mountains, treks, river explorations, 
overland travel in Expedition vehicle, etc. Non-commercial, non- 
profit. Contact WHSE Communications Coordinator Kornelia Juliani, 
c/o WHSE, PO Box 18471, Boulder, CO 80308-1471 USA. Tel: (303) 
252-2324. 


SOUTHERN CROSS ADVENTURES « your travel specialist in 
Cusco and the Peruvian mountains, Let us know about your travel 
plans. Contact us before you go: PO Box 612, Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051- 
84-237649 - 223746. FAX: 0051-84-239447 or visit us in Cusco: Plaza 
de Armas - Portal de Panes 123-Ofic. 301 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 5 or 7 days cruises. Economic rates 
ELINATOUR. Phone (593-2) 525352/542814, Quito, Ecuador. Indi- 
viduals and small groups. Charters (4-8-10). FAX (593-2) 437189. 
BOLIVIA-10-DAY RIVER TRIPS through beautiful northern Boliv- 
ian rainforest in touring ksyaks. No experience necessary. Write: 
Rainforest Expeditions, P.O. Box 2242, Nevada City, CA 95959, 
Tel: (916) 265-0958. (wd) 
ARGENTINA'S THOUSAND WONDERS: Treks thru pristine Salta 
and Jujuy amidst exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians. No 
cholera or terrorists, just peace! Write; PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, 


(4400) Salta RA, of call: Luis at (54) 87217030. 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Diveand snorkel on the Westem Hemi *s largest reeE TRAVEL 


BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 


VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. Rainforest, lanos, and 
Orinoco River, day tours and longer excursions. We are the oldest tour 
company in the region. Write for more information: Pepe Jaimes, 
TOBOGAN TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, Territorio 

Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: (048) 21700 or fax (048) 21600. 
EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized excursions 
into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an 


experienced, knowledgeable 
guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 247, Tena, Ecuador. 
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CLIMB ACONCAGUA, 22,834’. Polish Glacier, Vacas Valley and 
Normal routes. Over | Syears experience in the Andes. Climb Ojos del 
Salado 22,572' in Northem Chile. Mountain biking, hiking, and ski 
mountaineering trips in Patagonia. Custom trips; Central Andes and 
Patagonia.Contact: Rodrigo Mujica, AVENTURAS PATAGONICAS, 
Box 2071, Valdez, Alaska 99686 (907) 835-4976, Fax (907) 835-5264, 


EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio CA, 
Honduras’s adventure travel 


Honduras, FAX 011-504-44-4045. 


NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want toget into the Andes? MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS guides have Andean experience since 1979. MOUN- 
TAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, WA 98136 (206) 937- 
1772, FAX (206) 937-1772. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, Nasca—-Inca occupations. 
Inquire about our special textile trip and short course. California 
Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather River Way, Sacramento 
CA 95826. (916) 362-2752. 

CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE PROGRAMSIN S.A. 
- Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert, Call Cecilia, our 
Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 
P.M. MST. (303) 443-0660. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK - Raft the Tono River or 
join us for other unusual adventures. Call for Catalog. Southern Cross 
Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 

UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River Boats, thatched- 
roof Expedition Boats or air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, 
transfers, guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, (800) 423-2791, 
(800) 477-4470 (CA & Canada). 


BELIZE/GUATEMALA, Sailing and Camping Explorations! Dis- 
coverremote islands, Mayanruins and jungle rivers in Central America, 
aboard Juanita, a 38-foot schooner. We provide the basics, you decide 
the rest. Now forming 10-day expeditions Jan-May. For Info Contact: 
Captain C., Timeless Tours, 2304 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
MA 02140, 1-800-370-0142. 


EXPEDICIONES Jarrin, Ecuadonan Amazonian Jungle Tours, 
Pailacocha Lagoons, Shiripuno and Cononaco Rivers. Design your 
own tour. Camping supplies and boots provided. Visit us in Bafios 
opposite bus terminal or in Coca opposite TAME. We do mountain 
tours also. In Paflacocha travel with us or take one of our canoes and 
explore on your own rowing down the black water river into the 
lagoons, Contact: Julio Jarrin, Fuente al Hotel Oasis, Coca-Napa- 
Ecuador. Tel: 880-251 


ADVENTUROUS BACKCOUNTRY TOURS of peaceful, spectacu- 
lar Costa Rica. Inn to inn via roads, trails, and ox paths. Support 
vehicle. Our grand tour includes three momings of intensive conver- 
sational Spanish classes. (optional) Monthly departures November- 
April. Bear Creek Mountain Tours, 1991 Bear Creek Road; Kerrville, 
‘TX 78028 ($12) 367-4390 (800) 842-8202. 


PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 24 years experience and 
expertise in South and Central America incl. Mexico. My services are 
offered for anyone who needs a real professional. | speak fluent 
Spanish; Portuguese; Italian and English. Please call any time to: (213) 
462-2977 or FAX (213) 469-5854, 


BIRDWATCHING TRIPS. Venezuela, Guyana, Costa Rica, Trinidad. 
Eight to fifteen days, 225-550 species seen per trip. Experienced 
birding guide, comfortable conditions (no camping), small groups. 
$1,195and up. Neotropic Bird Tours, 38 Brookside Av, Livingston, NJ 
07039. Phone 800-662-4852. Send for brochure or call. 


BELIZE; 4 days down a gentle river through a virgin rain forest, plus 
two days on a barrier reefisland. Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and more. 
Monkey River itions, (206) 660-7777. 


AMAZON RIVER AND JUNGLE TOURS. 9 days - Manaus, Rio 
Negro, Brazil - Your own "Amazon Queen” with captain, cook, guide. 
Brochure: SWALLOWS AND AMAZONS, Box 771, Eastham, MA 
02642. Tel: (800) 356-1121. (k) 


LACASADE ELIZA mites youto the magnificent highland rainforest 
in and around Cerro Golondrinas in the North-West of ECUADOR. 
La Casa organizes following activities together with two Ecuadorian 
ecological organizations, Fundeal and Jatun Sacha; 1) A 4-day walk- 


arrangements can be made for one of the above-mentioned possibili- 
ties. For information: La Casa de Eliza / Cerro Golondrinas, c/o Calle 
Isabel La Catdlica Nr. 1559, Quito, Ecuador, Tel: 593 2 226602. The 


HOTELS, LODGING 


CAFE CULTURA, BANOS: Beautiful colonial house with garden/ 


THE MAGIC BEAN - Restaurant, coffee house and hotel, Great 
location, comfortable, clean, Close to all the good restaurants and 
shopping. In the new town. Friendly, helpful American-owned, lo- 
cated at Foch 681 y Juan Leon Mera. Tel: 566 181. Shared rooms and 
bath $6 pp, $8 pp private room. 

HOSTAL FARGET - Santa Prisca y Pasaje Farget 109, (La Alameda 
Sector) Tel: 593 2 570066, FAX: $93 2 570557. Quito, Ecuador. In the 
heart of the city, a few blocks away from major museums, convents, 
and churches, as well as the best folklore shops. Single room US$12, 
double for couples $15, and multiple rooms. Hot water, kitchen 
facilities. Clean and safe. 


SAMAIPATA - BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, restaurant, swimming 
pool, tennis, paddle, etc, Resort located in the foothills of the Andes. 
Surrounded by beautiful mountains. Near archaeological ruins & 
largest national park. Prices from $12,00/4 person cottage, camping 
$1,00/person. Achira Kamping, Casilla 1020, Tel: $91-352-5777, FAX 
591-352-2667, Santa Cruz - Bolivia. 


SANTIAGO. Stay in home of American living in Chile. Lovely house, 
spectacular view in hills above smog. Private/shared bath, hot water, 
pool, phone, garden, breakfast, $25sgl, $¥0dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. 
Phone 00562-215-1979. Los Refugios 17760, 17-B, Santiago 10 


CAFE CULTURA now also in Quito. Right in the centre of the new 
town at Reina Victoria y Robles - a beautiful old colonial house, 16 
double rooms (all private bathrooms); $20 double, Fireplaces, library, 
classical music, Café Cultura’s famous breakfasts. Run by English 
couple. Plenty of English magazines/papers. Phone: (02) 231271. 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands, 
Dive and snorkel on the Wester Hemisphere’s largest reef. TRAVEL 
BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY tohike the Inca Trail, Machu Picchu, or the 
Sacred Valley, makea stop-overat the ALBERGUE in Ollantaytambo, 
yCusco, Peru, A delightful, relaxing, family, farm-house. $8 p/n, 
meals available, Can make your reservations in Cusco.Tel: 233350/ 
235674, FAX 238911. (ul) 


EDWARDS INN--Excellent location in Huaraz for a pleasant stay; 
panoramic view, double/multiple rooms, continuous hot water, pri- 
vate/shared bath, climbing/hiking information. Av. Bolognesi #121, 
Huaraz, Ancash, Peru, (ul) 


ECUADOR'S FIRST Bed and Breakfast welcomes you. CASA 
NAHUAZO in Bajlos on the volcano, Tunqurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, fnendly atmosphere, personal attn. Via al Salado, Tel: 740-315. 


HOSTAL **LA CASA DE MI ABUELA"' Your home in Arequipa, 
where you can relax in our beautiful garden, Rooms with private bath, 
bungalows with kitchen, Helpful staff, info about tours. Reservations: 


Jerusalem 606, Casilla 700, Arequipa, Peru. Tel: (054) 241206. (36) 
ALANDALUZ - Ecological Tourism Centre. This centre works with 
Organic/Biodynamic Agriculture, Appropnate technology/Architec- 
ture, Excellent homegrown food. A rarity and a treat! Puerto Rico, 
Manabi, Ecuador. 


PENSION JOSE LUIS--Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima, 
Peru. Tel: 441015. FAX 467177, Located ina nice and quiet suburb of 
Lima. Family atmosphere, comfortable, cooking and laundry facili- 
ties, Single US$8, double US$12. Dormitory: USS$S. Very friendly, 
lish 5; ing Owner, 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR - 4 blocks from Indian market, 24-hour hot 
water, orthopedic mattresses, fireplace, live folklore music, garden/ 
patio, book exchange, tours, breakfast & classica) music, vegetarian & 
meat dishes, secure parking garage, hotel/restaurant: Ali Shungu, 
Casilla 34, Otavalo, 920-750. 


HOSTAL ALEGRIA. Stay in our family-run hostel and enjoy all 
Nazca has to offer. Private baths and hot water24 hours a day. Garden 
& Breakfast as well as tours to local sites and flights over the Nazca 
Lines are some of the things we offer. Jiron Lima 166, Nazca, Peru. Tel: 
034-220231. (36) 


HOSTAL ITALIA: On the shores of Lake Titicaca located in the 
downtown area of Puno. We provide clean and comfortable rooms 
with private bathrooms and hot water 24 hours a day. Our restaurant 
is open for your service and we await your arrival. Reservations: T. 
Volcorcel 122. Tel: 352521. FAX: (054) 352131. Puno, Peru, (36) 


EXPLORER’S INN, World records: 573 species birds, 1,150 butter- 
flies, 103 dragonflies. In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information contact Peruvian Sa- 
fari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330, Fax 051-14- 
328866. 


WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my house, USS8 per night. 
CASAPAXI, Llico 968, Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947. One 
block east off METRO ental. (ul) 


HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. Tel: 27-9033. Lo- 
cated in central downtown. Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room 
$15, Double $20. Includes breakfast. E spoken. (ul) 


COSY APARTMENTS ina private house, Family atmosphere, com- 
fortable, safe, nice and quiet location. Very friendly, English-speaking 
owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per apartment. With cooking and 
laundry facilities. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. Fr. de 
Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. 


= 


PARADISE FOR RENT, Ecuador, S.A., Oceanfront cabins on iso- 
lated pristine beaches ‘Resort Expedicion Cayo’; Puerto Cayo, Manabi 


info: Manta: Tel: 611058, FAX614126; USA 1-800-331-4954; Also all 
inclusive Ecoadventure Tours available, via COMA EXPEDITIONS. 


—————_—_——————eeee SE EE 
FOR RENT: small house at 6000 ft elev. on mountain with breathtak- 
ing view of San Jose, Costa Rica and mountains. Very secluded on 
paved mountain road, water, electricity, paved driveway. Fumished, 
gas stove, clectric refrigerator, hot water heater, microwave, TV, but 
no telephone or laundry. Available mid-March 1984 for 8 months. 
$350 per month. Must have ironclad references, Complete data upon 
it. Reply to SAEC in Ithaca, NY. 36k 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


Tuman, 5 km north of Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador. 


pants ARTS. High quality imports and Peruvian handicrafts. 
in Shipibo, 1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO80234, 
ta (303) 457-8390. 


North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel: (407) 627-1543 or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin American naif and primitive 
painters. Gallery exhibitions and private sales. Opportunity for you to 
aid unknowns and developing painters. Individuals only. No crafts or 
tourist art, Send slides/photos and questions to Seneca Arts Inc,, 3965 
Sedgwick Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 884-8698. 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enterprise with a women's 
cooperative handicraft group in Brazil. Brochure, send long SASE to 
7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


SPANISH IN SAN CRISTOBAL DE LAS CASAS, Chipas, Mexico, 
Individualized instruction, family stays, reasonable rates, profes- 
sional & friendly. CENTRO BILINGUE, set in a beautiful colonial 
house in “EL PUENTE”, a cultural center including a café, bookshop, 
travel agency, media room, gallery, phone/fax service. CENTRO 
BILINGUE, 55 Real deGuadalupe, S.C.L.C., Chiapas, 29230, Mexico. 
Phone/fax (967) 83723, 


IMBABURA SPANISH CENTER-Study Spanish in Ibc1:a, Ecuador. 


STUDY SPANISH IN THE COUNTRYSIDE in rural Ecuador. Visit 
Indian markets, hot spring, go on horseback, hike to places of interest. 
US $1 S/day including full board, transfer, tuition and all excursions. 
Colonial Spanish school, 518 Sucre and Benalcazar, PO Box 17-01- 
3739. Fax: 593-2-568664 Q.1. Quito, Ecuador. (33-6) 


SPANISH IN QUITO. Group or individual classes. Flexible sched- 
ules, Accommodation with Ecuadorian families. "RAINBOW SPAN- 
ISH CENTER,” 548-519, FAX: (539-2) 440 867, PO Box 172101310. 


LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION in Cuemavaca, Mexico. In- 
tensive Spanish classes, 2 weeks $270. Live with Mexican family 
Dormitory, $9-22/day. Contact: Experiencia School, Patricia Damron, 
POB 1812, Anthony, TX 79821. Phone/Fax: (915) 886-4802. (39) 
SPANISH IN QUETZAL TENANGO, GUATEMALA. Individual- 
ized instruction, family living. Daily activities: excursions, 
rainforest expeditions, lectures, ing/weaving lessons. CASA de 
Espafiol Xelaji, 1022 St. Paul Av, St. Paul, MN $5116, Phone/FAX 
(612) 690-9471. 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS -- Practical intensive Spanish course 
for one or four weeks in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small groups, 


j 


Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 
(064) 237-063 or 222-395. (ul) 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School "Mitad del Mundo” in 
Quito. One-to-one tuition, any level, very reasonable prices, excellent 
instructors. Offer accommodation with Ecuadorian familes. For de- 
tailed info. Fax: Sylvia (593) 2-402362 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School in Quito, 1245 Garcia 
Morenoand Olmedo, 2nd Floor. One-to-one teaching, any level, great 
people, US $2 per hour, Offer accommodation with Ecuadorian 
families. Call 011 593 2 213 992 (9 to 6 EST) or just drop in. Susanne 


p 


Café serves very special breakfasts, Call Owen or Stephanie: 740-419. Fax: (51-14) 467177.) Tether. 
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ETC. 


OLD BOLIVIAN POSTCARDS WANTED. Seeking to purchase 
early 1900s postcards (chromoliths or photo cards) from Bolivia, Call 
or drop mea note - tell me what you have, Daniel Buck, 100 Tenth St. 
SE, Washington, DC 20003. Tel: 202-544-6541; FAX: 202-544-6556. 


FORD F350 TURBO DIESEL 4X4, EXPEDITION READY. This is 
the ultimate S.A. expedition vehicle. Featured in Four Wheeler Maga- 
zine, this is the famous Turtle JII, completely reconditioned after its 
1988-89 14-month exploration of S.A. Self-contained pop-up camper 
sleeps two, Ifyou're thinking about driving around S.A., (or anywhere 
else in the world) this is the truck you need. Call Gary or Monika at 
916-265-3485 or write to The Turtle Expedition, 12036 Nevada City 
Hwy., #205, Grass Valley, CA 95945. Hurry! We're leaving in March 
for Russia. (Want to come??) % 


FOR SALE; I-MOD. 5535PH KEENE ENGINEERING GOLD 
DREDGE, used only 20-25 hrs. like new. Includes 2-5.5 HP Honda 
OHV engines, pumps, compressor, floats, frame, and hoses, ready for 
use, all duties and inbound fit. paid. Value $6000 plus, sell first $4500, 
Locatedin LaPaz, Bolivia. Contact John Irwin, PO Box 10,Carversville, 
PA 18913, Tel: 215-297-8438. 3% 


LICENSE PLATES WANTED: South and Central American auto- 
mobile license plants wanted by collector for educational display, Will 
pay $10 each for plates in good condition. Contact: Tim Stentiford, 25 


Chattanooga, San Francisco, CA 94114. (415) 648-7785. 

GLOBAL POSITIONING SYSTEM. Sony PYXIS "GPS" gives lati- 
tude, longitude, altitude, and navigates to destination’s coordinates. 
Brand new and unused. $600 or best offer. Greg (617) 863-8778. 


EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES, WE RENT: buses, 4-wheel drives, 
pick-ups with or without driver, to explore the jungle, the mountains 
or the coast of Peru. We provide information, equipment and maps. 
Contact us: Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel: 0051-84-233498. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, COPY EDITOR: Experienced rain-forest pho- 
tographer, articles editor, seeks expedition service in Amazon area. 
Time, terms negotiable, Contact; Alice Stein, (716) 838-6265. 


SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in Latin America -- Fly as 
a courier! Quito $200 1/t, Panama, Guatemala $1 50 r/t, Santiago $350 
r/t, and many others available in TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly 
newsletter of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a courier, Send $25 
($35 foreign) or $5 single issue to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. 


NAVIGATORS! HP-28S or HP-48SX calculator will maintain dead- 
reckoning position after any navigation system fix, time and reduce 
your celestial sights to fix. Calculator, plus the Air/Nautical Almanac, 
and program does it all. Send choice of program and US$18 per 
program to 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 Includes 


SIERRA BACKPACKS indifferent sizes, moneybelts, neck pouches, 
briefcases, biking-bags, duffel bags, etc. Let us know what you need 
and we'll make it. Also repairs. Contact us when in Peru: Av. Brasil 
1803, Lima. Tel: 634722. 


TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA : For lists of openings in 
American overseas and international schools, send SASE to Ted 


Viaux, 15P Orchard St., Wellesley, MA 02181 

ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
(ASATE)) -- gives all kinds of tourist information youmay need when 
traveling to Argentina. Discounts, sightseeing, accommodations. Con- 
tact: ASATEJ, Florida 833, Piso 1 de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 54-1-334-2793. 
HANDCARRIES WANTED; Don't go to Lima or Quito empty- 
handed. We are always looking for people to carry library books, 
magazines, equipment, ete. If you think you will have some extra 
room, contact: South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 


FUNDACION JATARI; Andean Education and Research Founda- 
tion. Working in Ecuador/Perw/Bolivia to support research, commu- 
nity development and provide scholarships to indigenous children. 
Contributions are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 1113 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


NAME FAVORITE BOOK IN ENGLISH in following S.A. catego- 
fies for possible publication in book about books about American 
tropics; flora, fauna, exploration, adventure, anthropology, general 
natural history, children’s nonfiction, ecology, hunting, modem travel, 
frontier biography, Central America. Jerry Roberts, 2830 W 235th St, 
Apt. 14, Torrance, CA 90505. 

SHORTWAVE RADIOS, 9-bank portable radio. AM, FM, Short- 
wave. Excellent for travel, great reception, one of the best radios for 
the money. $32 p pd, 2 or more $30 each p pd. Money orders only 
please, Order from: Steven Ducote 3023 Pineneedle Drive SA, Sul- 
phur, LA 70663. 

HIGH FLIGHT PERU. We teach you all about Hang- and Paragliding, 
Tandem-paragliding and Parasailing. We also organize trips through- 
out Peru. Contact us at Av Santa Maria 160, Lima 3. TeV/FAX: 0051- 
14-972343. G5) 


GUATEMALA'S MAXIMONI Journalist seeks witnesses to wor- 
shipers of rum-guzzlin’, cigar-smokin’ pagan god thinly disguised as 
saint. Santiago Atitlan, Zunil...? Contact Brian: (617) 262-8728. 


TOYOTA HI-LUX, 79 FOR Sé LE. Fully equipped for South America 
trip, brought down from the States, Camet until 1/94, renewable 
tecently repaired, top condition, sleeps two, Contact Michael Bier, Apt. 
564, Correo Central Valparaiso, Chile. Tel: $6-32-21 6420 


e Galapagos 


® Jungle 
® Trekking 
@ Birdwatching 


© Cultural, Archeological 
and Specialised 
Nature Tours. 


FOCH 769 Y AV. AMAZONAS. 
P.O. BOX: 17-1200599 FAX: 693 2 669-956 
TELFS; 693 2 669 960 / 2:A713 
QUITO - ECUADOR 
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MALL GROUPS... 
THE BEST LEADERSHIP... 


E xplore the majestic beauty of 
the Himalaya...Discover the 
mystical world of the Inca...Thrill 
to the drama of predator and 
prey across Africa’s game-filled 
plains...Walk the idyllic mountain 
trails of the Alps...Find the Europe 
other tourists never see...Visit 
Stone-age islands lost in time... 
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WILDERNESS 
TRAVEL 


801 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CA 94710 
800-368-2794 OR 415-548-0420 
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FOREMOST LEADER 
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iSAUNLNIAGYV 


Authentic nature and 
culture explorations to 
premier parks and wildiands 
of the world for active and 
discerning travelers. 


Supporting conservation 
{Hyroureyly the 


Eanth Preservation Funel, 


Call for free color catalog. 


1-800-345-4453 


3516 NE 155TH, STE WT 
SEATTLE, WA 98155 


LIVE ON 
EASTER ISLAND 


(VICARIOUSLY) 


by subscribing to 


RAPA NU! JOURNAL 


the premier source for current Easter Island 
events and scientific studies... 


P.O. Box 6774 + Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nui Journal is an international newsletter 
published quarterly for those interested in Easter 
tsland and Polynesia. Annual subscription rate 
for 4 Issues, in US funds: U.S. $20, Foreign 
Airmail $30. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Ithaca Office: 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, 
NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru (Street Address; Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, 
Lima), Telephone (5114) 31-44-80. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Toledo 1254, La Floresta, 
Quito, Telephone (5932) 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific and educational organization 
founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 
@ Toadvance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in South and Central America in such areas as biology, geography, 
anthropology, and archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 
© To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 
e To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration 
throughout South and Central America. 
© To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South and Central America which offer services to scientists, 
adventurers, and travelers. 
e@ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wildemess conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the Club. We are interested in 
receiving accounts of scientific, adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services is available on request. 

1. Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. 

2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. Advise us when you plan 
to travel, for how long, budget, interests, number in party, and desired transportation. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. 
The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 

. Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 

. A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 

e Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source of specialized 
information on just about any topic—scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly collecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know what you need. There is a per 
page charge for photocopying plus postage and handling. 

e Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

© People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 

7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange books, help with 
hotel and plane reservations in Quito and Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


Aunhw 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For Canada and Mexico, add US$5 for one year’s ground 
shipment of magazine, US$6 for air shipment; all other foreign countries, add US$6 for ground shipment, US$15 for air shipment. 


Regular Membership (US$30) or Couple Membership (US$40). Entitles you to four issues of the South American Explorer, a 
Membership Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$60). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$120). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a Club T-Shirt, 
and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$600). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, the last 
15 back issues of the South American Explorer magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift subscriptions that may be 
conferred by the Life Member at any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$6,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, an SAEC T-Shroud, and, of most importance, gratitude 
in perpetuity. 


Subscription (US$18 one year, US$30 two years). Receive four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscribers are not 


entitled to Membership discounts or Club services. 
a re 
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Visa, Discover and Mastercard Customers call 


1-800-274-0568 


If calling for information only, please call 


(607) 277-0488 


Membership 
Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, 
or to your whole family. See page 54 for a partial list 
of benefits. 


Members/Subscribers in Canada and Mexico, add 
USS$5 for surface shipment of magazine, $6 for air 
shipment; Members/Subscribers in all other foreign 
countries, add $6 for surface shipment of magazine, 
$15 for air shipment. 


Regular US$30 CO Couple US$40 
Contributing $60 LC) Couple $90 
Supporting $120 [) Couple $180 
Life $600 LJ Couple $900 
Afterlife $6,000 LJ Couple $9,000 
Subscription only $18 [1] Two years $30 


OOOOoOO 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts or 
use of Club Services. 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


Domestic Orders 
Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to which 
shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 
US$S & under.......... $2.00 $75.01 to $100 ......... $7.50 


$5.01 to $10 ........000 $3.00 $100.01 to $150....... $9.00 
$10.01 to $25 ........... $4.00 $150.01 to $200 .....$11.00 
$25.01 to $50 .......00+ $5.50 $200.01 to $250 .....$13.00 
$50.01 to $75 ........... $6.75 Over $250 ........sec0 $15.00 


When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to Postage 
and Handling, Air Delivery by UPS Blue Service, or by First 
Class to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, add $8. Next Day Air 
(Continental U.S. only), add $12. 


Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S, 

Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are paying 

by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface mail, and we wi 

add the correct amount to your credit card. 

ps siege and we will _ to ‘g the total 

cost plus postage charges so you can pay by check. Forei 

checks aud money orders seine be in us funds drawn ane 

bank with a U.S, office. 


To help us serve you better... 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination, 
US$10.00 minimum. 


The Fine Art of Giving 
Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog to the 


person of your choice. Simply specify their name, address and 
the items you want shipped in the "Ship to" section to the right. 


Order Form 


ee 


Quantity Item # 


7% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 


Please check the 
appropriate boxes: 


CJ New Address 

(1 New Member or Subscriber 

oO Renewing, Membership # 

(Don't exchange my name with other organizations 


Ordered by: 


City/State/Zip: 


City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Profession/Interests: | 
| 

| 

| 


South American 


Item Name Price 


Subtotal 


Postage and Handling 
* Membership 
Gift Membership 

TOTAL US$ 


Signature: 


Or call 1-800-274-0568 


Ship to: (only if different from “‘Ordered by” above) 


yment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
xplorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 


South American Explorer 55 


Go Native! 


Want to speak Chinese, Sanskrit, Aramaic, Urdu? 
Forget it. They're abominably difficult and you 
don't have the time. 

Spanish, on the other hand, is learnable, especially with this 
highly acclaimed language course developed by the Foreign 
Service Institute to train diplomats and lesser officaldom. It was 
money well spent. The Mastering Spanish I course consists of 
twelve 90-minute cassette tapes and comes with a 704-page book, 
virtually guaranteed (well, not actually guaranteed) to help you 
reach fluency in the shortest possible time. As a taxpayer, you've 
already paid for this excellent course once. Now, for an additional 
modest (actually not so modest) surcharge, you can buy the best 
course available for the serious student desirous of building verbal 
fluency. Mastering Spanish II is a continuation of the extremely 
popular Mastering Spanish I. Again developed by the Foreign 
Service Institute, it consists of twelve 75-minute cassettes plus a 
703-page book, for enlarging vocabulary, improving pronuncia- 
tion, honing conversational skills and achieving fluency. All 
cassettes featuare native speakers. 

Members, here's your opportunity to pick up a first rate Spanish 
language course at a most reasonable, even attractive, price. 
Mastering Spanish I can have you speaking Spanish before you 
arrive in Quito, Buenas Aires, Lima or Santiago. Get off the plane 
and greet the locals with a rousing, ‘‘Latinos, I bring you peace in 
our time,”” or, ‘“Ask not what the United States can do for you but 
what...” 

Too easy? Then you're probably one of the many thousands of 
members who bought Mastering Spanish I and are now ready for 
Mastering Spanish II. Was Mastering Spanish I all we said it was? 
You bet. So take it from us, Mastering Spanish II is even better. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 


It’s more advanced. This is the language course for all of you who 
are already proficient in Spanish and need only nail down total (or 
near total) mastery. With Mastering Spanish II you can ‘‘Go 
Native.’’ Graduates of Mastering Spanish II are, as we speak, 
holding down sensitive undercover jobs, and translating technical 
tracts. Best ofall, they're fluently warbling sweet nothings into the 
receptive ears of adoring mates, sweet nothings like, ‘“‘Nada dulce, 
nada dulce, nada dulce,”’ or ‘‘Before I picked up Mastering 
SpanishI, all I could say was, ‘San Diego, Los Angeles, Las Cruces 
and frito bandito’.’’ 

Learn Spanish now with Mastering Spanish I and don't stop 
with the job half done when there's Mastering Spanish II. Total 
fluency is now enticingly within your grasp. Reach out and 
Mastering Spanish I or II can be yours while supplies last. Are 
supplies short? Well no, but you never know. 

$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 
$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish II, Item #185 
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